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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO, 23, 


Tue Monroe County Agricultural Society at its 
Jast exhibition appointed me chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Rag Carpets. I was compelled to decline 
the honor on the ground of incompetency. I once 
atted as a judge on “Comfortables” and “ Counter- 
panes,” but could not but feel that every old lady in 

‘the tent knew more of such matters than I did. 
One cannot help feeling the importance of being a 
judge—of wearing a badge—of having the bystand- 
@s give way and the exhibitors hola their breath, 
while the “ Committee” with knowing looks and a 
itical air examine the articles. But though all 
this is very pleasant to one’s feelings, yet if you are 
sntirely ignorant of what constitutes excellence in 

' grag carpet, it is best to forego all this attention and 
honor. It is too important a matter to be passed 
over lightly, and your dreams may be Gisturbed for 
the next six months by fears that your decision was 
dot in strict accordance with the relative merits of 
the articles., Had it been some unimportant com- 
mittee, such as on stock, or grains, og implements, I 
might have accepted. Thgse are of little conse- 
quence, and I notice that some of our agricultural 
societies are offering premiums in proportion to the 


“Central Iowa District Agricultural Society” offers a 
prize for the “best chenille rug, $2,00,” and for the 
“best half bushel of wheat, 50 cents.” This is the 
only prize offered for wheat, while there are forty 
prizes of one dollar each offered for “ pantry stores,” 
such as “jelly cake,” “ mango pickles,” and “ plum 
cateup.” This is as it should be. Who cares to 
look at a sample of wheat, or of what consequence 
is it in American agriculture? If there is any old 
fogy farmer who still takes an interest in wheat 
‘culture and wishes to exhibit a sample of his pro- 
duce, why a premium of 50 cents is certainly all 
that he has any reason to expect in this “ progres- 
sive” age! oe 


Up to this date, (October 16), we have had a very 
favorable fall for getting in the erops. Last year, to 


bright day in October. There were whole fields of 
beans still out, and few had commenced to husk 
their corn. Now I am nearly through husking and 
have drawn in two loads of stalks. I drew them in, 
however, a little too soon, as I see that they steam 
up considerably ina morning. I put them in very 
small s thinking that the air would circulate 
through them ; but they were evidently not suffici- 
ently seasoned. I shv.ll know better next time. This 
is the only consolation there is in’: making mistakes. 
The Doctor says, “a man needs to live one life in 
order to learn how to live,”—and this is emphati- 
cally true of a farmer. Last year I got caught with 
my buckwheat. It was all ready to cradle, /but 
being busy with other things, I kept putting it off 
day after day, till on the morning of the 4th of 
October, I woke up to find the ground covered with 
snow, and my buckwheat “flat asa pancake.” Wet ° 
weather ensued ; the buckwheat had to be cut with 
a scythe, and cured in the swath in small 
cocks. It was not ready to draw in the middle 
of November, and by that time the ground was so 
wet that I could get on it only with oxen. I hada 
terrible ‘time with it, and when Ifipally got it 
thrashed, the buck wheat was so damp that it was dif- 
ficult to do anything with it. “Experience makes 
fools wise,” and this year I was ‘determined to cut 
my buckwheat the moment it was rely, which is 
said to be when half the seeds are fully formed—the 
other half ripening up from the sap in the straw. 
I sowed three pecks of seed per acre, thinking that 
as it had been damp, and was a little musty, it 
might not all grow. Half a bushel would have 
been plenty. The growth was very heavy, and I 
think it wouid have branched more and filled better 
had it been thinner on the ground. I cradled it and 
stood it up in small bundles, and as soon as the seed 
was dry and hard, I drew it in and thrashed it from 
the-wagon as we drew it. The straw was still full 
of sap, and I thought it might wind round the 
cylinder, but it did not. We drew in and thrashed 
the six acres in'’s day and had 150 bushels. Iam now 
plowing up the land and hope to be able to seed it 








down with oats next spring. This low land will pay 
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better in grass than in any other way. When I can 
once get it well seeded’I shall raise no moré buck- 
wheat, though I would not speak disparagingly of 
buckwheat. It is a useful crop on land too wet in 
the spring for oats or corn. But a good crop of red- 
_ top and timothy is of course far better. 





My peas yielded about thirty bushels per acre. 
But they are full of bugs! Can nothing be done 
to get rid of this pest? Late sowing is said to bea 
remedy, but it is often worse than the disease, as, if 
dry weather sets in the crop will be light. A good, 
smothering crop of peas will sometimes clean the 
land as well as a summer fallow; but a light crop 
leaves it foul. Notwithstanding the bugs, I think 
that I have had no more profitable crop this season 
than these peas. I had forty-six loads of vines, 
nicely cured, bright and sweet, which I consider 
more nutritious than over-ripe and pocrly cured clover 
hay. There was an immense growth of ¥ines, and 
they smothered the weeds. I plowed theland twice 
after the crop was off, and as the Deacon says, it 
looks as well as a smart summer fallow, and in his 
opinion will give better Wheat than if it had been 
“sun burnt.” 





The Deacon says that the farmers in the southern 
counties where grass is the main crop, told him 
that they found the greatest advantage from thick 
seeding. They had tried the experiment of sowing 
as much as half a bushel, (say thirty pounds,) of 
clover seed per acre, and were satisfied that it paid. 

The crop. yas very heavy, and the quality of the 
hay very superior, not being so coarse as when thinner 
on the ground. I sowed last spring only six quarts 
of clover seed per acre, sowing no timothy or other 
grass seed—and a better catch could not be desired. 
The weather was unusually favorable, and doubt- 
less all the seed grew. The advantage of thick 
seeding is to insuréacatch. If the plants are thin, 
the weeds spring up and occupy the land. As a 
general rule we do not sow enough grass and clover 
seed. If everything is favorable, four quarts of 
timothy seed and four quarts! of clover is. enough, 
but it is better to sow double this amount rather 
than to run any risk,of having poorly seeded mead- 
ows. My advice has always been, “Raise your 
own clover seed and sow it with an unsparing hand.” 

“ Why did you not sow timothy with the clover?” 
Because I intend to break up the land in two years 
and sow wheat; and I have a tlreory that timothy, 
being a cereal, robs the ground of those elements 
most needed for wheat. This is not the case with 
clover, peas, and other leguminous crops. So that 
on wheat land, and when the hay is to be consumed, 
as it always should be on the farm, I think theless 
timothy and more clover we can grow, the better 


.at noon, I let him stay in the stable, thinking that 


I Bic 
Clover impoverishes the soil less than timothy and 


makes richer manure. 


I have always been in favor of summer {qj 
lowing for wheat, but it must be confessed that 
the practice belongs to rather a low state of 
farming. If land is well drained and is rich eno 
and the hoed crops are cleaned as thoroughly as they | 
should, it would geem, that with our splendid 
climate for mellowing the soil and killing the weeds, 
we could get along without letting our land lie idle 
My summer fallow last year, reckoning a mat and 
a span of horses worth $4.00 a day—and during the 
busy season they are certainly worth that at present 
pricas—cost me $15.00 an acre. A summer fallow 
by decomposing the organic matter of the soil, soa * 
rendering the latent “plant food” available—jg 
equivalent to a dressing of manure ; but it ads 
nothing to the soil, while $15.00 worth pf artificig) 
manure would enrich it quite as much, and leaye 
the latent plant food to be rendered available by the 
free use of the cultivator among corn, potatoes, ¢ 
beans and other hoed crops. 





Three days ago one of my horses was taken sick 


it would pass.off; but towards night he grew worse, 
and we gave him an ounce (two tablespoonfals) of 
laudanum and an ounce of sulphuric ether. Thig * 
relieved him, but the next morning the paingcame - 
on again, and I repeated the dose. This quieted him 
immediately,;’and he seemed entirely recovered, but 
towards night he grew very much worse, rolling on 
his back, getting up and down, and manifesting 
uneasiness, I gave him another dose of laudanum 
and ether, with a quarter of a pound of glatber , 
salts. The pains soon ceased, and he seemed quite 
conifortable ; buf{the next morning he was seized 
with the pains again worse than before. I never saw 
an animal in such agony. I sent for a veterinary 
surgeon, but in the meantime gave , him another 
ounce each of laudanum and ether. He was still in 
great pain, groaning piteously, and I then gave him 
two ounces ‘of laudanum and two ounces of ether, 
and in addition held a handkerchief to his nos, 
moistened with ether, and set three men to rub his 
legs, ears, &c. The effect of the ether was magical. 
He lay perfectly quiet, ceased groaning, breathed 
naturally, and was soon “comfortably drunk!” By 
the time the veterinary surgeon got here he was 
nearly well. The doctor, sensible man, approved of 
my practice! He gave no more medicine, but admin 
istered an enema of blood warm water and soft soap. 
Every farmer should have such a syringe. -Any 
tinsmith can make one, and the cost is not mam 











than a dollar. Had I had one, a couple-of quart 
of warm water and soap injected as soon ‘as the 
horse was taken, would probably have cured him. #f 
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not, an ounce each of Jaudanum and ether given every 

of an hour till the pains ceased, would 
almost certainly have done so. It was nothing more 
than an ogdinary case of spasmodic colic brought on 
by improper feeding—but by not being attended to 
promptly, may run into inflammation of the bowels. 


and ether given in doses of one or two ounces till 
the pains cease, and repeated whenever they come 
onagain. In the case of inflammation of the bow- 
els, itis not safe to give cathartic medicines. I say 
this on the authority of one of the best physicians 
in the State. Give enough laudanum every few 
hours to keep the bowels perfectly quiet, and Nature 
will effect a cure. Do not be afraid of the lauda- 
pum, and pay no attention to those who think you 
should give something to “clean out” the bowels, 
other than to administer an enema occasionally. 
Keep the horse warm and quiet, and let him eat 
nothing but bran mashes, apd oatmeal or corn gruel. 
Flax seed tea, if you have it, would probably be 
better still. 

“How can you tell the difference between ordi- 
nary spasmodic colic and inflammation of the 
bowels?” It is not an easy mattér for an inexperi- 
enced person to tell. In inflammation of the bowels 
the pain is generally not so severe at first, but con- 
tinues all the time ; while in colic, the pain comes on 
in spasms with intervals of quiet, and as it con- 
tinues, the spasms last longer and the intervals of 
quict become less frequent and of shorter duration. 
{n inflammation, the ears and legs are cold, while 
they are warm in cases of colic, and the pulse is 
stronger. 

Horses are seldom troubled with inflammation of 
the bowels, while spasmodic colic is one of the com- 
monest complaints. Too much cold water, especially 
when the horse is heated, frequently brings on an 
atiack. Over-driving, irregular feeding, exposure to 
cold storms, especially when the horse is tired, and 
above all, too much grain, are among the common 
causes of this complaint. New oats or new corn, if 
fed freely, is almost sure to produce it, and if it 
must be used it should be given only in small quan- 
tities, and bran given at the same time. I presume 
the cause of my horse’s sickness is simply that he 
had been drawing corn from the field and may bave 
been allowed to eat a few ears. 

I will give my men the credit of taking good care 
of their horses. Of course they do not clean them 
as thoroughly as they should—few men do. There is 
not one farm horse in a hundred that is more than 
half groomed. A little curry-combing in the morn- 
ing is frequently all the cleaning that horses get. I 
have seen horses brought home dripping wet and 
left for the night without as much as a wisp of 


obliged to sleep in their wet clothes, they would 
perhaps appreciate the cruelty of their conduct. 
Most farm men seem to have a mortal dread of 
doing anything by candlelight. If left to themselves 
they would at this season, quit work at five o'clock, 
water their horses as they bring them in, take off 
the harness, give them some grain and fill the racks 
with hay, bed them down and then leave them till 
half past five or six o’clock next morning! Shade of 
my forefathers, what would you say ta such team- 
sters | 





My Fluke potatoes are a poor crop. Last year on 
land not as good, I got 200 bushels per acre; this 
year they do not yield half as much. The experi- 
ments of Prof. Anderson prove that potatoes make 
most of their growth late in the season. Last year 
the summer was very dry and early potatoes were a 
failure. Had the dry weather continued a week or 
two later the whole crop would have been lost ; as 
it was, the rain in Adgust was just in time to bene- 
fit them, and we hadasplendidcrop. This year, the 
early part of the season was wet and potatoes prom- 
ised to be an immense crop; but the severe drouth 
of August, just wken the tubers should have grown 
the most, ripened up tlie Flukes prematurely, and a 
small yield is the result. The Peath-blow, which is 
a later variety and a very vigorous grower, withstood 
the drouth better, and the later rains were in time 
to help them materially. They will yield at least 
three times as many bushels per acre as the Flukes, 
growing in the same field. 

+ Iam digging them with one of Sayre’s & Rem- 
ington’s Horse Hoes. I sent the front share to the 
blacksmith’s, and had the point hammered down so 
that it “ bites” pretty well and runs deep. The side 
shares I put forward till they were within an inch 
or two of the front share, making in fact a double 
mould-board plow. I pyt an two horses, one on 
each side the row, and it does the work “better than 
Lexpected.” But the fact is, I have used this culti- 
vator so freely between the rows that the land is as 
clean and mellow as a garden, and on pulling up 
the tops four-fifths of the potatoes came up with 
them, It isa quick and easy way of digging, and 
is another proof that it pays to work land thoroughly 
and make it clean and mellow. “I am getting to 
boast a little.” Well, perhaps so—it is the fashion 
in this neighborhood. But it ig a fact that there is 
scarcely a weed in the whole potato field. It had 
wheat on last year, and was so full of quack grass 
that I would not seed it down, I thought I would | 
try the English way of killing it. I plowed it as 
soon as the wheat was off.. Drilled in some strap- 
leaved turnips, cultivated and hoed them, and had a 
fair crop. After they were off I plowed the land 





straw being rubbed over them. If such men were 


again, and then in the spring we drilled in the pota- 
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toes with True’s potato planter, and then kept the 
cultivator and horse hoe going as long as a weed was 
to be seen. There is apparently not a piece of 
quack in the whole field, and I believe the saving of 
labor in digging the potatoes alone will more than pay 
for all the cultivating. 

Some one ‘has sent me a pamphlet on “Our 
National Finances,” in which the editors of agricultu- 
ral papers are urged “to take concerted action upon 
this vastly important question, and give to their 
tens of thousands of patrons such advice as is suita- 
ble for the emergency.” Tue author of the pamph- 
let says: “It is now openly proposed by the leading 
politicians and papers of both parties to reduce the 
price of farnf produce, and the price of labor, by leg- 
islation.” The way this is to be done is by funding 
the legal tender Treasury notes. There can be no 
doubt that reducing the amount of these notes in 
circulation will reduce the’ premium on gold and 
consequently lessen the price of farm produce.. But 
to say that it is proposed to lessen the price of farm 
produce by legislation is mis-stating the case. It was 
legislation, by making greenbacks a legal tender for 
debts?and issuing more than the ordinary business 
of the country required, that nominally increased 
the price of farm produce; but if the law was re 
pealed, and we should return to specie payments 
such action would not be reducing prices by legis 
lation. It would simply be restoring things to their 
normal state. 

Instead of withdrawing a portion of the Treasury 
notes from circulation this writer urges Congress to 
compel the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the 
amount to one thousand millions of dollars, and 
make them a legal tender. He thinks this would 
bring down the rate of interest, give us clieap money, 
stimulate trade, encourage manufactures and de 
velope our vast agricultural and mineral resources. 
In short it would make us all rich. He drawsa very 
pleasant picture of national prosperity, based on an 
irredeemable paper currency. He does not propose 
ever to fedeem these bills. ‘Their beauty and utili- 
ty” he says “consist in the proposition that they 
do not need to be redeemed any more than gold or 
silver,” forgetting that gold and silver have an in- 
trinsic value, as mueh so as wheat or any other pro- 
duct of labor, and their value is in proportion to the 
labor required to obtain them. But this is not the 
case with paper dollars thrown off from a steam 
printing press by the million. 

That farmers need higher prices for their produce 
than they have hitherto received, there can be little 
doubt, but it is very questionable whether high 
prices based on cheap greenbacks would permanently 
prove advantageous. Those farmers who are in 
debt would be able to pay their debts in depreciated 
money, the'creditor being compelled by law to take 





this money, even if it is worth no more than thirty- 
five or forty cente on the dollar, as was the cage less 
than a year ago. Of course what the debtor makes 
the creditor loses. There is, ina national point of 
view, nothing lost or gained. People have double 
the amount of money that they had, but it is worth 
only 50 cents on the dollar. But they feel richer, 
and this encourages extravagance. It is efficient 
labor alone that produces wealth. A prosperity based 
on anythiny else will sooner or later come toan end. 
It is true, however, that farmers need more capital, 
If the issue of more greenbacks would give us the 
money needed for under-draining and other agricul. 
tural improvements, without at the same time in. 
creasing expenses in a corresponding degree. I should 
be willing to see a thousand millions put in circula- 
tion. , But it has not as yet had such aneffect. The 
capital of the country has been employed in tradeang 
speculation, while agriculture, the chief souree of our 
wealth, has been neglected. What evidence have we 
to show that such will not be the case if we havea 
further issue of greenbacks. What we want is eta- 
bility. As long as we have a currency that fluctu- 
ates from day to day, few people will be willing to 
spend money for pérmament improvements, Weall 
hesitate to put up buildings while’ nails are 9 cents 
a pound, and lumber $18.00 a thousand, when there is 
no certainty that in a year from now they could be 
bought for half the money. It is so of underdrain- 
ing, building fences, clearing up the land, purchas- 
ing implements and machines, buying stock, apply- 
ing manure, or doing anything that will not afford 
immediate returns. Agriculture is slow. We can 
not get our money back for several years. We need 
abundant capital, but it should be real capital; it 
must not be money worth 75 cents today and only 
50 cents a few months hence. 





We had our first severe frost on Tuesday night 
(October 24.) The ice was a quarier of an inch thick, 
but it does ngt seem to have injured anything ex- 
cept helitrope. My beds of Phlox Drammondii are 
still blooming freely and the Petunias are as showy 
asever. The Asters (which last year kept on bloom- 
ing later than any other flower except Chrisanthe- 
mum) have been out of bloom for weeks. The dry 
weather of August ripened up the seed prematurely. 
Mignonnette also ripened its seed early in August 
and I thought the beds were used up for this 
season ; but we cut off the stems that were gone to 
seed, down to the ground, and the plants started 
again and a fine bed of this sweetest of all flowers 
could not be desired. I call Phlox, Asters, Petunias, 
and Mignonnette the “Farmers flowers,” because 
they can be grown with little trouble. Nearly all 
the flowers we have this year were from self sown 
seeds, It is but little labor to set out the plats and 
hoe them—and nothing more is required. Our flower 
garden has been much admired, and this is about all 





that has béen done to it. 
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ASHES REMOVED BY CROPS. 


You would confer a favor by giving a table of the 

boyy of inorganic matter removed from the soil 

principal crops, say. in 1000 lbs. of vegetable 

ae a also the weight of each variety of inorganic 
matter removed. PEARCE — 


Louisville, Ky. 
We have not space this month fully to ciuiinay 


with this request. We wil} give a few facts which 
will enable our correspondent to make out such a 
table for himself. One thousand Ibs. of wheat con- 
tain on an average 16.7 Ibs. of ash. This is the 
mean of 82 analysis. The same amount of wheat 
straw contains, (as the mean of 10 analysis,) 51 lbs. 
of ash. 

One thousand Ibs. of barley contains 23.4 Ibs, of 
ash. The same weight of barley straw contains 
63.6 Ibs. of ash. -One thousand Ibs. of oats contain 








29 Ibs. of ash ; and the same weight of oat straw 


It may also be remarked that the greater portion 
of the ash of grain exists in the bran. Good wheat 
flour does not contain more than helf of one per cent. 
of ash. If we assume that the 25 bushels of wheat 
make 1000 Ibs. of flour, and that the bran, shorts, 
&c., are retained on the farm or purchased back from 
the miller, it follows that out of the 178 Ibs. of in- 
organic matter taken from the goil in a crop of 
wheat and straw of 25 bushels per acre, only about 
5 lbs. are really lost to the farm. 

If nothing is returned, a crop of wheat robs the 
soil of 178 lbs. of inorganic plant-food ; but when 
a good system of farming is adopted and where the 
straw, bran, &c., taken back to the land in the 
form of manure, the soil only loses 5 )bs. of plant 
food per acre. Good tillage on ordinary land will 
develope this quantity from the tr plant-food 
locked up in the soil. 


——— 








Phoso’c Sulp’c el Chlovide Chloride 

Potash, Soda Magnesia. Lime, “4iiq Acid, Silica “ce tron of Sout of Potas, 
Wheat, in (mean of 32 analysis,....... 29 97 $.90....12.30.... 3.40....46.00.... O083.... 3.85.... 0.79.... 0.08....°— 
Wheat, straw, (mean of 10 analysis,)......12.14 0.60.... 2.74.... 628.... 5.48.... 8.88....67.88.... O.74.... O22... a 
Barley, grain, (mean of 10 analysis.)...... 19.77.... &98.... &55.... 2.58....85.20.... 1,08....26.49.... 1.48.... 0.47.... — 
Barley, straw, (mean of 8 tala pagiong 18.40.... 0.68..,. 4.13.... 808.... 8.26.... 218....54.86.... 8.88.... 695.... — 
Oats, grain, (mean of 7 analysis,)........ 16.76..., 2.49.... 7.70..,. 8.92...,18.19..., 1.29....47.08.... 0.64.... 0.90....0.14 
he cm device vane ipetepuciee cnesier« 19.14.... 9.69.... 3,78 8.0T.... 256.... 8:26... .48.42.... 1838.... — 2... 

. 








5i lbs. of ash. Of Indian corn we know of no re- 
liable analysis. 

It will be seen that in all cases, straw contains 
much more ash than the grain. As a rule the 
more ash a plant contains the less nutritious it 

pis, The per centage composition of the ashes of the 
above plants is given in the aboye table. 

Our correspondent can ascertain from this table 
the amount of inorganic or ash constituents re- 
moval by a crop. Thus a crop of wheat of 25 bush- 
els per acre, (1500 Ibs.) and a ton and a half of straw, 
will remove 25 lbs. of ash constituents in the grain, 
and 153 Ibs. in the straw. 

In rovnd numbers we may say that such a crop 
of wheat and straw removes 175 lbs. of inorganic 
matter from the soil. The particular ingredients 


removed are as follows: 
In = Grain. In the Straw. Total. 


Dated is... so cicevbdeee cnice 49 Ibs. 18.21 25.70 
Sivas ccgyse coscseouds bat 0.90 1. 
Magiesia,........ 20.22.2004 3.07 411 7.18 
i RTE I A 0.85 9.84 10.19 
Phosphoric acid,............ 11.47 8.15 19.65 
ye) a 0.08 5.82 5.90 
SR NGd i. . caccoeateods 0.84 101.88 102.65 
Peroxide of oe 6 loss,.. 0.20 1.32 1.51 
Lecaatne _ 0.08 0.33 0.85 


“25.00 lbs «=, 180.00 «178.00 
This calculation may be easily extended to the 
other crops. With the single exception of sulphuric 
acid (bones,) the straw removes more inorganic mat- 
ter from the soil than grain. But in all good sys- 
tems of agriculture the straw is retained oa the farm 
Vand finds its way back to the soil, so that out of the 
178 Ibs, of inorganic matter removed from ‘the soil, 
only 25 tbs. is exported from the farm. 


Facts aBouT MILK.—Cream cay,not rise through 
a great.depth of milk. If, therefore, milk is desired 
to retain its cream for a time, it should be put inte, 
a deep, narrow dish; and if it be desired to free ie. 
most completely of cream, it should be put into. a; 


broad shallow dish, not much exceeding one inclain ; 
depth. The evolving of cream is facilitated bya. 


rise and retarded by a fall of temperature. At the 
usual temperature of the dairy 50° Fahrenheit—all 
the cream will probably rise in thirty-six hours; 
but at 70c it will perhaps rise in half that time,and 
when the milk is kept near the freezing paint, the 


|| cream will rise very slowly, because it becomes so- 


lidified. In wet and cold weather milk isless rich 
than in dry and warm. The season has.its effects. 
The milk in spring is supposed to be the best for 
drinking, and hence.it would be best for calves; in 
summer, it is best suited for cheese, and.in autuma, 


87 | the butter keeping better than that of summer, the 


cows less frequently milked: give richer .milk, and 
consequently more butter. The moraing’s mi!k is 
richer than that of the evening. The last drawn , 
milk, the “strippings” at each milking, and at all 
times and seasons, is richer than that first “milked,” 


which is ever the poorest.—NV. H. Journal of Agri- -° 


culture. je 
To Start A BAULKY Horsr.—The: Ohio Former . 





says :—* Fill his mouth with dirtor gravel fromthe 


road, and he'll go. -Now don’t laugh at this, but try 


it. The plain philosophy of the thing is, it gives | 
him something else to think aboyt. We have seen | 
it tried a hundred times, and it has never failed.” {.. 
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AMERICAN ‘IMPLEMENTS IN GERMANY, 





J. H. Klippart, Secretary of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, has been spending some months in 
Europe, and in an account of German agriculture, 


written for the Department of Agricalture at Wash- 


ington, makes the following remarks in regard to 
the use of American impliments and machines in 
Saxony: ~ 

_ “ All the agricultural implements and machines 
of native invention are very heavy, and to me 
appear very awkward and bungling, The American 
implements are much admired and eagerly sought 
for, but the supply is exceedi&gly limited indeed. 
John Bull enjoys a sort of monopoly throughout 
the Prussian states, as far as I have been, and in 
Saxony, in the sale’ of agricultural implements and 
machifes, and yet our manufacturers could soon 
drive him from this market if they would only 
_ establish agencies here to introduce the American 

Agricultural tools. 

“ Reaping and mowing machines are being intro- 
duced, but as yet the quantity is very limited, and 
the supply less. ‘Phere is no use in sending any 
reapers here unléss they at the same time are self- 
wraker. What the Germans want,is our ash and 
‘hickory wood, our malleable iron; therefore, they 
‘prefer the American made machines, rather than to 
manufacture them here or in England. American 
plows are much liked and very popular in Saxony, 
but not the hundredth part of the demand can be sup- 
plied. John Bull has endeavored to supply this mar- 
ket, but the Germans very much:prefer the American 
ones. ‘Then our spades, manure forks, pitch or hay 
‘forks,and even down’to household implements and 
tools, are sold as rapidly as they arrive; so that no 
stock remains on hand. A memberof a heavy and 
‘wety responsible firm in Dresden told me that he pur- 
chased ‘all the American tools and implements that 
were for sale-at the Hamburg exhibition, brought 
them home, and in a few days they were all sold ; 
then he commeneed sending orders to the manufac- 
turers in Ameriea, but could not get more than one 
order in tea filled, or in other words, if he ordered 
ten dozen of any kind of implements, he could not 
get more than one dozen; he said that, notwith- 
standing the very high price in Anferica, the insu- 
rance, freight, tariff im Europe, yet he could sell 
more American implements in’ a less time and 
with greater profit than he could of any other kind. 
Can we’ not manufactire enough in the United 
States to supply our own and the European demand ? 
If we have not laborers enough, send over here to 
Saxony and induce some of the Saxony mechanics 
to go to America, and-we will get a first-class popu- 
lation and set af workmen,” 





CAN FARMERS MAKE BEET svGAR? 





The Sorgo Journal, which represents the 
sirup interest in the West, thinks that the beet is 
not likely to be extensively grown in this country 
for sugar, because the farmers cannot manufacture 
it themselves fis they do the sirup from the Chinese 
sugar cane, 

Admitting that this is true, does it show that the 
beet is less valuable than sorghum as a sugar pro- 
ducer? Can farmers make sugar from sorgum any 
easier or cheaper than they can from beets, and if 
so, why? That they can make sirup from sorgum 
easier than they can sugar from the beet or any other 
plant, is doubtless true, but this does not prove the 
inferiority of the beet or the superiority of sorghum. 

But sugar was formerly manufactured in France 
and Germany by the farmers themselves, but when 
the tariff on cane sugar was reduced or removed, 
the farmers could not afford to make beet sugar and 
sell it at the price of the foreign ariicle. As \we 
understand the case, farmers found no difficulty in 
making the sugar, but simply in competing with 
the foreign article when admitted under a low tariff, 
or duty free. The cane sugar of the West Indies 
or of Louisiana, is manufactured on a large scale, 
with all the appliances which science and capital 
can furnish for avoiding waste and producing it at 
the lowest cost. When beet is grown on a small 
scale, it does not pay to put up such expensive 
machinery, and hence the system was introduced of 
putting up factoriés for the manufacture of beets 
purchased from the farmers. If we can send our 
milk to a cheese factory, there would seem to be no 
reason why we might not send beets to a sugar fac- 
tory, and it would seem that if sugar can be made 
in Germany for eight or nine cents a pound, and 
afford a handsome profit, it might be made in this 
country as long as sugar brings anywhere near pre 
sent prices. 

The main reason, however, why we so frequently 
allude to this subject, and why we are so anxious to 
have beet sugar factories established, is that our 
system of rotation needs aroot crop. We have now 
too many cereals and too few green crops. We can 
grow beets better than any other root crop. They 
will stand dry weather better than ruta bagas or 
turnips, and require far less labor in weeding than 
carrots.or parsfips. Then, so far as enriching the 
soil is concerned, the refuse of the beets after the 
sugar is removed, is just as good as the beets them- 
selves. The sugar removes nothing that robs the 
soil, or that is of any value as manure. 

We aay nothing against sorghum. If it is a pro 
fitable crop it will be grown ; but as yet little sugar 
has been made from it, and it seems impossible that 
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A SE AOS TED . 
it will ever be able in our climate to compete with 
the sugar cane of Louisiana. But the manufacture 
of sugar from U*ets fs not a new, untried experi- 
mént. We have the experience of half a century 
to guide us, and it is a matter of surprise that the 
subject attracts so little attention. 








NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY 8. W. 





HORSE RACING. 

Tue races on Wright’s Maple Grove course last 
week displayed much fast trotting, The highest 
prize, $500, was taken by sorrel Dapper, the Auburn 
horse, five years old; ‘he was raised in this county 
by Coriell, the horse fancier, and sold last spring 
for $55C ; he has since won several thousand dollars ; 
winning this race in 2.28, twelve thousand dollazs is 
now offered for him? The last day of the course 
our village was enlivened by a great display of 
equine agility and beauty from the ‘country, far and 
near. Every farmer with wife and family, in spring 
carriage, not as of old in the farm wagon ; his fine 
gay horses in plated harness, dashing along as if 
they thought a slcwer motion would rank them 
among the shabby genteel. Joseph Wright, in his 
passion for equine excellence, has done the farmers 
much service by his example. Twenty years ago 
the horses in this region were either fat, slow and 
ponderous German Canistogans, or mongrel Yan- 

, kees, of all gaits, but no symmetry or speed. Now, 
a homely-looking animal is as rare as a low-spirited, 
slow one ; and it was said that the meanest horse on 
the ground covld not be bought for less than $200. 
If some of the harness and its plating looked as 
though it had been in the war, the fault was not in 
thé horses, and it by no’ means checked either their 
spirit or speed. 

THE GRAPE CROP. 

The crop of Concord grapes was large and well 
ripened ; but Isabellas have ripened very unevenly; 
many bunches are only half ripe with many shriv- 
elled and green ones. Yet,on the south side of the 
arbor, exposed to the sun, and in the exposed peaks, 
they ripened well. It is said that the Delawares 
have done no better than the Isabellas, but the Ca- 
tawbas though late, are ripéning as well as usual. 
At Aurora, Cayuga ccunty, where the ripening is 
still earlier, there is the same blight on the Isabellas, 
those vines doing best that were trimmed the least, 
and running from trellis to tree tops, Your subscri- 
ber, “ R. P. K.,” has already bought three tons of im- 
perfect Isabellas at $60 the ton, to distil into brandy, 
as the excise on such spirits is only 25 cents a gal- 

* lon; thus making a saving of $1 TOover spirits dis: 
tilled from grain or molasses. Grape brandy-making 
will tinus be profitable for years to.come. 





T 


SURFACE MANURING. 

A subscriber to the Farmér, in Ulysses, Tompkins 
county, and a masterly farmer to boot, wished me, to 
say fo you, that ke demurs to John Johnston’s sur- 
facé mahuring for the corn crop on a stiff soil. He 
prefers plowing in ali his manure as green as possi- 
ble. He had the largest and best field of ripened 
corn on the 2d of September that we had seen in a 
ride of thirty miles. Soil, a rich gravelly loam, with 
calciferous shale. 

HIGH PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTIONS FAVORABLE 
; TO IMPROVED FARMING. 

Vous avez beau, as the French have it, in significant 
but unrenderable phrase, when you ayer that high 
prices for farm products will induce the farmer to 
improve his farm ; I have long noticed that the richer 
a farmer grows the more land he buys, and the more 
land he owns the less hs improves it. Here isa far; 
mer who got rich by his industry and exact econo- 
my on a fine farm ; now when he has three farms, 
he is like the man who drew the elephant in a lot- 
tery ; he can’t make them either profitable to him- 
self or creditable to the agricultural progress of the 
age ; for he has learned only by suffering, that a good 
tenant is an animal yet to be born. Some farmers 
take their earnings West and buy wild land for the 
taxes to eat up; others, more canny, loan it on 
mortgage, or invest it in factory stock, government 
bonds, &c., but none but amateur farmers lay out 
much money in farm improvements, and we all know 


that such men rarely ever prosper by farming alone. 


If a farmer builds a fine house to please his wife and. 


daughters, that is peither under-draining nor ma-- 
nuring, but a clog to both. “Tis true that there is ae 
great improvement in farming of late years, but this , 
grows out of the dire necessity of the case, and net. 
from any excess of capital to the farmer; when I, 


first came into Cayuga county thirty bushels of wheat 


could be grown to the acre among the ponderous , 


girdled oaks of the forest with no plowing, but bar- 
rowing only ; then farmers only labored to clear the 
iand, the virgin soil"gave them the crops ; now, far 
mers have to work and manure both to maké their 
crops, hence the improvements in farming. Ask.a 
farmer wlien he comes for his factory dividend, why 
he don’t underdrain his fields, grow more cloverand 


keep more stock, and fle will tell you it costs tao . 


much, pointing to an amateur farmer who does all 


this at an expense the imcreage éver fails to pay. As.. 
profitable as farming now is under the deplorable . 


excess of the depreciated currency, a farmer may 
even succéed if he farms by proxy ; but in all past 
years the pecuniary success of the farmer was only 
secured by great industry, economy, and g00d. farm 
management, aided by the industry and self: denial 
of his family. As'in the aS el 
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ers cleared the land and got along without capital ; 
now their descendants have a traditionary aversion 
to invest capital in farm improvements. 


DISCUSSION ON THE MANAGEMENT OF PASTURE- 
LANDS AT THE LATE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
X. A. Willard, of Little Falls, -gave a lengthy, 

conclusive argument in favor of suffering old pas- 

tures to remain for a long series of years without 
breaking them up and re-seeding. But Mr. Geddes, 
and others of the grain-growing regions, made quite 
as conclusive an argument in favor of breaking up 

and re-seeding their grass lands every few years. E. 

H. Peterson, of Seneca county said, he re-seeds his 

” pasture lands every three or four years with timo- 
thy and clover; that the meadows therefrom give 
from two to two and a half tons of hay to the acre ; 
it is so heavily seeded that a good heavy growth is 
had the first year, and if it lies three yéars, white 
clover comes in and takes the place of the red clo; 
ver. But Mr. Peterson's farm, though profitable for 
meadows, is any thing but a grazing farm proper, 
the spring and early summer rains give good early 
pasture and a bountiful hay crop; particularly red 
clover ; but after harvest, the hot dry weather dries 
and cracks the soil, and pastures are naught; the 
white clover he speaks of, will not compare with 
the tall white clover of those grass regions on which 
the rainy belt slops over so often during the sum- 
mer, that a drouth there isa rare phenomenon. Mr. 

P.’s farm is picturesquely situated on the west shore 

of Cayuga Lake, opposite the village of Union 

Springs. It is a stiff calcareous clay farm, capital 
for wheat and red clover, descending very gently 
from its western limits to the lake shore ; I once saw 
the wheat crop there yellowing ready for the harvest 
in the midst of the largest and tallest girdled white 


oak trees. 
Waterloo, October, 1£65. 





Porato Tors as A Top Dresstne.—In Flint’s 
Grasses and Forage Plants, it is stated that a practi- 
cal farmer who raised early potatoes for market was 
in the habit of drawing the tops before they were 
dead, early in August, on to his mowing land and 
spreading them on the grass with very great advan- 
tage. He found the tops from an acre of potatoes 
sufficient to top dress an acre of mowing land, and 
the effect was equal to three or four cords of good 
manure. 

Tux Nashville Press says that cholera among 
cattle, which generally precedes cholera among the 
human race, is prevailing throughout Tennessee. 
Cattle and hogs are dying off at a fearful rate, and 
a few cases ¢losely resembling cholera have occurred 
at Memphis. 


Derer not till the evening what the morning 
may atcomplish. 














TOP DRESSING FOR LAND, 





WHEN I commenced farming on my own hook, 
about thirty-five years ago, it was the practice of 


farmers to haul out all the manure in the spring of 


the year, spread and plow it under from six to eight 
inches deep, for as Poor Richard says: “Plow deep 
while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to 
sell and keep,”—which, by-the-by, is better rhyme 
than reason. I soon learned from practice and cloae 
attention to the subject of manures, that I wag 
wasting my capital, although it was recommended 
by Judge Buell, of the Albany Cultivator, and other 
agricultural journals of that day. We abandoned 
the practice and immediately changed our base of 
operations, and adopted a new line of policy—let the 
manure lay over summer in the yards to ferment, rot, 
and ripen, and in the autumn, when or about the 
time the fall rains come on, draw it out and sptead 
it evenly on the Burface of pasture or meadow. And 
from that day, thirty years ago, to this, I have used 
the manure produced on the farm entirely for top- 
dressing on meadcws, mostly with the most satis. 
factory results. And now at this distant day, it 
gives an old farmer delightful emotions to see his 
notions of farming adopted, ulthough at that day, 
thirty years ago, thought to be altogether utopian, 
But to-day through the influence of the guarding 
spirits of agricultural progress, it is becoming popn- 
lar with the best farmers of the State and nation. 
Mr. Johnston, of “Near Geneva,” of world-wide 
usefulness, says in the Genesee Farmer, “I have used 
manure only as a top-dressing for the last twenty 
years, andI do think one load used in that way is 
worth far more than two plowed under.” Friend 
Johnston, you are right, and we thank you for those 
words, for they are timely and fitly spoken. Mr, 
Dickinson and many others endorse the practice, 
which many meadows through the State begin to 
show. When I commenced farming before top 
dressing my meadows, I mowed about thé same 
number of acres that we did this year—made one 
small stack and filled the barn up to the collar-beam, 
all told about five tons. After the lapse of thitty 
years of top-dressing, we have cut on the same num- 
ber of acres hay enough to fill three barns, build four 
large stacks, in a!l forty tons against five tons before 
manuring; and the aftermath now on the ground 
(September 5th,) will make more hay than all the 
crop of those years beforg manuring. The time to 
top-dress is in early autumn—the amount per acre 
as much as you please, if you have it. On land . 
newly seeded, the first or second year is the best 
time according to my experience. And I think the 
agricultural papers are generally adopting the prac 
tice, which we are very glad tosee. Gentlemen, you 
are right, “ keep it before the people, as the politi-’ 
cians say —“ L. P. L.,” in Country Gentleman. , 
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THE ALPAOA, : 


THE ALPACA, 





Eprrors GENESEE FarMER—I would like to know 
if alpacas would do well ‘in the United States? I 
saw in a Chicago paper that the authorities at 
Buenos Ayres, in South America, offer to furnish the 
United States Consul with 300 head, at a very low 
figure. What do You think it would cost to bring 
them to this country? Itis said they shear eighteen 
pounds of nice fine wool, worth $1.50 per pound. 
If this is so, would it not pay *o import a few to 
this country? Let us know through the Furmer 
what you think of them, and if they would thrive 
in this country ? Davip HUMPHREY. 

Spring Creek, Cass County, Indiana. 





We see no reason why the alpaca should not 
thrive in thiscountry. It is one of the hardiest of 
animals. It.is a native of the Andes where hail and 
rain fall almost incessantiy for half a year, while 
during the other half, the nights on the high peaks 
where the alpaca picks up its scanty feed are very 
cold. 

We believe the alpaca has never been introduced 
into the United States. In 1857 or 1858, seventy- 
two llamas (of which alpaca is a species) were sent 
to New York from Peru, thirty-four died on the 
passage or soon after landing in this country. The 
others were put up at auction, but only $98 per head 
was bid for them and they were withdrawn. What 
became of them we do not know. Some of them 
were shipped to Australia. 

These llamas, it was thought would prove useful 


as for wool. They are larger animals than the 
alpaca,and are employed by the Indians to carry 
burdens on their backs in rough and mountainous 
regions where other animals could not travel. 
Their wool , is not so fine as that from the 
genuine alpaca, This wool was not known, or at 
least not in England, till about the year 1832, W. 
Watton, author of “7e Alpaca: its naturalization, 
&c., in Britain,” says : 

“A commercial house in Liverpool, noticing the 
growing demand for alpaca wool, in 1832, directed 
their agents in Peru to purchase all they could ; but 
so little was it then known there as an exportable 
article, that in 1834 no more than 5,700 pounds were 
shipped at $16 per cwt. Next year 184,400 pounds 
were shipped at $18 ; and in 1836, 199,000 pounds at 
$23. In 1838, 459,000 pounds were sent over, and 
the price rose to $25, and the next year to $30. Till 
1842 alpaca wool was not distinguished in our 
imports, but in that year we imported 299,433 
pounds ; in 1843, 1,458,082 pounds; and in 1844, 
635,357 pounds; in 1845, 1,261,905 pounds; and in 
1846, from Peru, 868,602, and Chile, 690,685 pounds ; 
in all, 1,554,287 pounds. 

“In these quantities there was usually some in- 
ferior woo], cut from the machurga, or hybrid, 
between the llama and alpaca, but good qualities 
have generally realized from 2s to 2s 6d per pound. 
Till the period above designated, this commodity 
was never brought down from the Andes for sale, 
being wholly consumed by the Indiaps tlemselves ; 
but as the supply for the last five or six years has 
been carried to its fuliest extent, the small quantity 





in the Rocky Mountains, as beasts of burden as well | obtained would argue an enormons decline in the 
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number of sheep, even estimating them at only 8 
Ibs. of wool each, while the advance in price must 
have been a sufficient temptation to the grower to 
sell. Lately great efforts have been made to coliect 
this wool, but asthe growth is chiefly the work of 
Indians, and their attention is besides diverted to 
other pursuits, it is thought that the mepuel_onaply 
can not exceed 2,000,000 lbs. 

“ Tf, therefore, the call for alpaca goods.continues to 
rise in the same proportion as it has lately done, a 
sufficiency of the raw material can not be obtained 
from Peru; or should those intestine wars be re- 
newed, which have been carried on so long between 
the highlanders and lowlanders in that country, the 
supply would be rendered precarious, if not impossi- 
ble. Besides, it-must not be forgotten’ “that alpacas 
are reared only by Indians, whose numbers have de- 
creased to so frightful an extent, that it would be no 
matter of surprise if, before the next fifty years ex- 
pire, their few remaining pastoral éstablishments 
were broken up, and that valuable production lost to 
commerce, which our oe rey geen of it brought into 
notice.” 

Mr. Walton gives a history of the introduction of 
alpacas into England. It appears that parties at 
different times brought over a few of these sheep 
generally as a matter of curiosity. Mr. W. says: 

“Mr. Cross’s alpaca, exhibited in London, and other 
places, from 1810 to 1816, was the first specimen 
seen among us, and much admired. It was eleven 
or twelve years old when it died, and then the wool 
upon it was eighteen inches long. About the same 
time, the late Duclress of York had four or five alpa- 
cas and llamas, at Oatlands, as pets. In 1817, Mr. 
Bennett, of Farringdon House, Berks, received a pair 
of alpacas, which he fed as he did sheep, and from 
this. stock, in 1844, he had reared fifteen. In 1825, 
Viscount Ingestrie brought home, in his frigate, a 
pair of alpacas, which stood the voyage well, und 
the female, after arrival, had the usual annual in- 
crease. Mr. Thomas Stevenson, of Oban, Argyle- 
shire, towards the year 1830, procured some stock} 
and had, on his own estate, eleven births. Mr. 
Robert Hegan,'a Liverpool merchant; tried the ex- 
periment, and it was his little flock that ultimately 
passed over to Ireland. Mr: Edwards, of Pye-nest, 
near Halifax,in Yorkshire, in 1839, imported six 
alpacas, and two vicunasy and other names might 
be mentioned, as having at least set an example, 
among whom is Mr. Charles Tayleuré, of Parkfield, 
near Livefpool. 

“These several experiments, however, it will readi- 
ly be conceived, produced no results as regarded the 
main object in view, viz: to stock our mountain 
wastes. Whalers and trading vessels from the 
Peruvian ‘coast continued occasionally to bring over 











a few alpacas each, or animals sold and shipped ag 
such, but often injudiciously selected. They arrived 
chiefly at Liverpool, as presents, or as the captain’g 
adventure, and being considered rather as curiosities 
and objects of natural history, than valuable farm- 
ing stock, were dispersed at home, or sold to go to 
the continent. The tew retained were bought for 
gentlemen’s parks and paddocks, or for zoological 
gardens.and traveling shows. Nobody seemed to 
think of breeding the alpaca as farm stock, capable 
hereafter of peopleing our useless hills, and serving 
as the basis of a growing manufacture. Struck 
with the importance of this idea, and, at the same 
time, sensible of the great ignorance which prevailed 
as to the means by which it might be realized, in 
the early part of 1843, a spirited commercial house 
ordered a given number of alpacas to be bought in 
Peru, and shipped under specific instructions. The 
captain entrusted with ths embarkation took on 
board 254 femalé alpacas, purposely selected in the 
eighth month of their pregnancy, accompanied by 
twenty males, and provided with suitable provisions, 
Unaware of the consequences, he iad previously filled 
the lower hold of his vessel with guano, placing the 
live stock in the tween decks. When doubling Cape 
Horn Ahe guano heated, and the effluvia, loaded 
with ammonical and other strongly deleterious 
properties, rising progressively in a stronger degree, 
suffocated the poor confined creatures above, but not 
until the greater part of the females had given 
birth t their young, some of them prematurely; 
and when the vessel was reported at the Liverpool 
custom-house, on the 15th of April, 1843, four only 
were left alive, and these were almost useless, 
Thus, through an act of inadvertency, perished the 
first cargo of these interesting animals ever dt 
tempted to be brought to our shores. / 
“ Experience has, in fact, proved that we can not 
possess genuine and sound alpaca stock, if the ship- 
ment is left to chance, or to the selection of a cap 
tain, who has room for half-a-dozen, or a dozen, on 
deck. Frequently he is deceived, both as regards 
age and breed, purchasing such only as accident or 
design may have placed within his reach. In some 
instances the machurga, as before stated, a cross be- 
tween the llama and alpaca, and a sightly but bar- 
ren hybrid, was brough® over; while, in others, 
specimens were shipped in a diseased state, or too 
old to be serviceable. Alpacas, destined for stock in 
this country, shpuld be purchased in the interior by 
judicious persons, all of them under two years old, 
and placed in a depot previous to embarkation, 
where they, might be fed upon dry food, as a pftepa- 
ration for the voyage. As these animals require & 
particular mode of treatment, each large shipment 
should be accompanied by an intelligent Indian 
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shepherd, accustomed to their habits and diseases.” 
As to the cost of bringiag alpacas from Buenos 
Ayres to New York we can got give definite infor- 
mation. There is now a line of steamers running 
from New York to Buenos Ayres, and it would seem 
that there can-be little difficulty in bringing the 
animals. The most important point’ is to be sure 
that the animals are of the right kind. That they 
would thrive in this country there is no reason to 
Aoubt, and that they would prove profitable is highly 
probable. There is an increasing demand for alpaca 


goods at high + ame 
GREAT YIELD OF POTATOES, 








“ ABOUT two years ago the late Chauncey E. Good- 
rich sent us twenty of the new varieties of potatoes 
-which he had originated. On experimenting with 
them four sorts were selected as being the most 
valuable. Three of these have been since named 
ihe early Goodrich, Gleason and Calico. The fourth 
is known as No. 310. The quantity of sedd having 
been much increased, we were enabled the present 
season to give them a trial on a more extended 
seale. A field, the soil of which was a stréng fertile 
loam, of uniform quality, was selected for the ex- 
periment. It had been formerly occupied with nur- 
sery trees, which had been cleared off a year previ- 
ously, and a moderate dressing of stable manure 
given. The potatoes were planted in rows four feet 
apart, with single pieces dropped about twenty 
inches apart in the rows. In the same field and on 
similar soil, were qlanted the Prince Albert, Early 
June, and Buckeye potatoes. The following figures, 
omitting fractions, give an accurate measurement of 
the products: 


Early Goodrich yielded 311 bushels per acre. 
Gleason, do 259 do do 


No. 310, do 259 do de 
Calico, do 207 do do 
‘Buckeye, do 194 do do 
Prince Albert, do 130 do do 
Early June, do 86 do do 


Had the rows been placed three feet instead of 
four feet asunder, they would probably have yielded 
as much in the row, and produced one-fourth more 
per acre—Early Goodrich giving 415 bushels per 
acre, Gleason 324, and Calico 258. In this same 
field, eight years ago, but with higher manaring, 
Prince Albert yielded at the rate of 375 bushels per 
acre. This variety seems to have diminished in 
productiveness. 

None of these ar¢é nearly as productive as the 
Cuzco, which yielded 540 bushels per acre last year ; 


‘but they were so poor in quality as to be unfit for the 
‘table, and we used them for feeding horses. The 


previous year they were much better, but we have 
discarded their cultivation. ° 

The three sorts named here, namely, the Calico, 
Gleason and Early Goodrich, are fine for the table, 


and will be Jiked by all those who, prefer a mealy 
potato. They are all better than the Buckeye. The 
Goodrich is quite early ; the Gléason a late variety. 
Under all circumstances we should probably select 
these two as the best for general culture.’ No. 310 
does not cook uniformly soft. None of these sorts 
showed any indications of rot during the present 
year.—Country Gentleman. 

Such experiments as the above are of great inter- 
est and importance. It is very unusual for an early 
potato to produce a large crop, and yet the Early 
Goodrich, which we believe is the earliest of the 
four varieties of Mr. Goodrich’s seedlings that were 
used in this trial, produced the heaviest crop. Tt 
gave 311 bushels per acre, while''the Early June 
produced only 88 bushels. 

The fact that the Prince Albert potato yielded 375 
bushels per acre’in this same field eight years ago 
and only 180 bushels this year is intéresting, and 
shows the importance of a frequent change of seed, 
or of planting new varieties. — 

We have headed this article “a great yield’of po- 
tatoes,”—which is not the’ heading given by the ex- 
perimenter.’ Crops of three hundred, four hundred 
and five hundred bushels of potatoes tojthe acre are 
certainly very uncommon.—EDs. 





Scours in CALVES.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette states that acorns ground 
into meal are a cure for diarrhcea in calves.. He 
gives a pint of the acorn meal‘and’a pint of braw or 
oatmeal mixed with milk and water to make it palaé 
table. One such dose Istopped the worst cases. Hé 
has also tried it, and so have his neighbors, for scours 
in horses, cattle and sheep with perfect suévess. 
Horses and cattle of course require a larver dose, 
say two or three quarts. ? A's 

In mild cases of scours. in sheep we have found) 
nothing better than milk porridge—say a table- 
spoonful of wheat flour boiled in ‘a pint of sweet 
skimmed milk to each sheep. Repeat the dose 
night and morning till the disease stops. It is bet- 
ter to mix the flour with a little cold water or milk, 
and stir it till it is quite smooth and all the flour is 
mixed with the water. Put the milk on the stove 
and when nearly boiled pour in the flour and water, 
stirring it to keep it from getting lumpy or burn- 
ing. Let it boil for a few minutes till the flour is 
cooked. Such porridge well made is good for man 
or beast, and not bad to take. Why it is not. more 
commonly used in farmers’ families where there_is 
plenty of sweet skimmed milk we can not imagine. 





“Pga straw is richer in oil and albttminous, or 
flesh-for.ning matters, than the straw of the cereals. © 
The woody fibre is also more digestible. This fully 
accounts for the repute in which it is held as foddez 





for sheep and cattle.” 
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STOCK AND DAIRY vs WHEAT. 


THERE is thuch good sense in the following article, 
which we copy from the last number of the Western 
Rural, published in Detroit. We have always 
thought that the farmers of the West would sooner 
or later find it to their interest to keep more stock, 
and sow a less area of land to wheat, for the simple 
reason that,so long as the Atlantic cities are the 
market, it will cost much less to send a hundred dol- 
lars worth of beef, pork, mutton, wool, cheese and 
better to market than a hundred dollars worth of 
wheat or corn. Sixty pounds of wool worth $36.00 
can be sent to New York for about the same cost in 
freight as a bushel of wheat worth only $2.00, The 
freight from the West gives farmers in this section 
a kind of “ protective tariff,” and this ismuch higher 
on grain, tlian on meat, wool and dairy products. 

“Michigan farmers have a mania for growing 
wheat, while they too much neglect other important 
and profitable farm products. In 1860, Michigan 
produeed 8,313,185 bushels of wheat—a little more 
than one-twentieth of the whole amount grown -in 
the United States. Of cheese in the same year it 
produced only 2,009,064 pounds. The little State of 
Vermont, with an area about two-elevenths as great, 
produced 8,077,089 pounds of cheese, but only 431,- 
127 bushels of wheat. That Vermont did not grow 
so little wheat because her soil is not adapted to 
wheat culture, is shown from the fast that the aver- 
age yield of wheat per acre in Vermont, in the year 
1864, as shown by the Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for January, 1865; was fourteen bushels 
per acre, while in Michigan the average yield per 
acre for the same year was but twelve bushelg Thus 
it is seen'that although the farmers of Vermont can 
grow fourteen bushels of wheat on the amount of 
land from which Michigan farmers get twelve bush- 
els, yet the Vermont farmers prefer to give attention 
to dairy. products to the almost entire neglect of 
wheat. Why is this? Evidently’ because they find 
dairy farming the most profitable. 

“Michigan farmers do not manufacture cheese 
enough to supply the home market, but give their 
labor and land to the production of but twelve 
bushels of wheat per acre. In the early days of the 
State, when wheat was almost the only article that 
brought the farmer ready money, when it was a sure 
crop, when the soil was a virgiri one, and when most 
farmers possessed but little capital, there were doubt- 
less good reasons why wheat should be grown 
almost exclusively, but we are convinced that those 
reasons are not now so strongly in force, and that 
there are other and strong reasons why our farmers 
should give greater attention to dairy products and 
stock. 





se. It is one of our most valuable crops. When g 
proper rotation is pursued it can scarcely be, dig. 
pensed with. We hope the time will never coms 
when it will not give remunerative returns. What 
we do object to, is the great attention given to wheat 
growing to the exclusion of other branches/of farm. 
ing which are as profitable as wheat-growing, or more 
so. As we said above, our farmers have a mania for 
growing wheat, a mania which they pursue'to such 
an extent that their lands grow less and less fertile 
from year to year, Growing wheat as most Western 
farmers grow it, is a continual draught on the 
resources of ‘the soil with no adequate return, and 
however rich a soil may be at first, it will in time 
deteriorate under such usage. Clover and plaster 
are the principal fertilizers on most wheat farms, 
When their use is continued for a series of years the 
farmers begin to complain that their land is ‘ clover. 
sick’ or ‘ plaster-sick,’ that it will not give profit 
able returns. Land so treated will inevitably give 
out. ne every year deprived of many of its most 
valuable constituents in the crops of wheat which 
are taken ofi—constituents which are by no means 
fully returned in the fertilizers, clover and plaster, 
That our lands are losing their fertility we see in the 
fact that they now produce less per acre than the 
naturally poorer soil of the Eastern States, for in 
those States such an exhausting system of cropping 
is not pursued. : 

“Now, by giving to wheat no more than its due 
share of attention, by keeping a large portion of land 
in meadow, and pasture, and roo, crpps, and feeding 
the produce to animals either for the dairy or the 
shambles, farmers will surely reap as large immediate 
returns as when wheat is the main crop—and we 
believe much larger—and can, by aid of the large 
amount of manure which they will manufacture, 
keep their land in excellent condition. Michigan 
possesses a soil well adapted to the production of 
the most nutritive grasses ; it is well supplied with 
pure water ; it is closely connected with all the great 
markets of the country by lakes and canals and lines 
of railgoad. Possessing such facilities for the dairy 
and stock business, is there any good reason why it 
should not assume rank as one of the greatest dairy 
and stock regions in the Union? Would not our 
farms be more fertile, our farmers wealthier, and our 
State more prosperous if more animals were raised 
and less wheat ?” 





Tue Scottish Farmer shrewdly says: “ Mr, Mechi 
may persuade himself that he is in the secret of con- 
verting considerable quantities of straw into beef, 
but we rather suspect it is the straw which renders 
him capable of extracting nourishment out of the 
large allowances of concentrated food which he 





“We do not object to the growing of wheat per 


makes use of.” 
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CIRCULAR TO SHORT HORN BREEDERS, 


We have received the following circular letter 
from Lewis F. Allen, by the editor of the American 
Short Horn Herd Book, and hope it will receive the 
jmmediate attention of short horn breeders : 

Dear Sir: Discouraged by the ill success of sales 
jn the last (6th) volume of the American Short Horn 
Herd Book, from the failure of the usual number cf 
subscribers to take it after publication, I concluded 
to suspend any further labors in that line for the 
present. But, the period of nearly three years from 
the compilation.of the sixth volume having elapsed, 
and receiving numerous applications from the more 

' spirited among our Short Hord Breeders to go on 
with the work as befure, I have concluded to receive 
pedigrees for volume seven, to be issued as soon as 
they can be received and compiled in sufficient nim- 
ber. 

If, therefore, you wish the pedigrees of your Short 
Horn Cattle recorded, you will please forward them 
to my address as soon as you can prepare them—at 
all events not later than the first day of December 
next. . 

The form of making out the pedigrees for publi- 
cation is so generally understood by reference to the 
previous volumes of the Herd Book, that no further 
instructions are now needed—so that they be plainly 
written in the usual form, on one side of the paper 
only, and the necessafy references distinctly made 
out for publication. 








TERMS : 

j 1. For every pedigree recorded, the charge will be 
one dollar, to be remitted with the pedigree. 

~ 2. The pedigree of every bull occurring by name 
in the lineage of the animal sent for record, if not 
recorded in either the American or English Herd 
books, must be sent for record, and for which the 
same charge of one dollar will be made. Such bull 
will be recorded by number in this volume, so 
that the lineage of every recorded animal can be 
complete without further question. If any of the 
bulls referred to in your pedigrees have an English 
number which you wish to insert, and also a num- 
ber in any previous volfme of the American Herd 
book, send the American number with it, so that 
those who have only the American Herd book may 
see it. 

8. State name, color, age, and sex of the animal ; 
‘also the name of the breeder and owner, and his 
Post Office address. 

4. State, with the list of pedigrees you send, the 
number of copies of the seventh volume you wish 
to subscribe for, the price of which will be $6 each 
per copy, paid in advance when the pedigrees are sent. 

5. I will print and insert well executed cuts of 
animals, (the cuts being furnished and sent to me 





without expense on my part, as usual) at $7 each 
for the whole number of copies printed of the book. 

%. I will bind in the book furnished to me, as 
above, good lithograph portraits of animals, at $3 
each. 

I shall endeavor to have the book ready for. deliv- 
ery as early as possibie after the-pedigrees are all 
in. 

7. I shall print very few extra copies of the book 
beyond what is subscribed and paid for—and those 
extra copies will be held at an increased price. 

The faith with which I have complied with 
all my previous engagements of the kind, and my 
own personal responsibility, in case—for any cause— 
of my non-compliance with this will be a sufficient 
security against to those who patronize the 
work. : 

In the event of any occurrence by which the book 
shall not be issued, the money advanced for record- 
ing the pedigrees and the book, will be refunded. 
Those who at all appreciate the number of contribu- 
tors to the work—the small comparative amounts 
which they pay—and increased expenses of every” 
thing connected with a work of this kind, (nearly 
double what it was four years ago,) will concede the 
propriety of the course which I pursue. It is not 
that I distrust any gentleman, but it is due to my- 
self that I thus advance my terms of registry and 
publication. A response at your earliest conveni- 
ence is requested. 

As I shall send out the books as soon as they are 
printed, please say whether you wish them by mail 
or express. If by mail, send the advance postage, 40 
cents per copy, as I shall prepay it. 


' Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, N. Y., Sept., 1865. 





Pears have been so abundant in England, this 
year, that they have been sold at the rate of “4 Ibs, 
for 2d.” They have been cheaper than potatoes. 
With us good pears are worth ten cents a pound—or 
ten times as much as in England. But in England 
they have no pear blight. 2 





THERE are said to be underground creeks in the 
limestone regions of Georgia with current of suffi- 
cient velocity to carry a mill. 





RULES FoR PURCHASING BEES.—Select two year 
old stocks of large size, that swarmed the previous 
year. It has been demonstrated that such stocks 
have young and vigorous queens, and are generally 
well conditioned, promising a healthy generation.. 
A very old stock should be rejected, for they will be 
found of small size and insignificant in numbers.— 
Flander’s New Bee Book. 


ConFESSION of a fault makes half amends for it, 
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THE ROTHAMSTED WHEAT CROP FOR 1865. 


Mr. J. B. Lawes has a field of about thirteen 
acres, where he has grown wheat every year for the 
last twenty-two years, divided into plots, which are 

a dressed with different manures, and thé produce of 
which, both of wheat and straw, is accurately mea- 
sured and weighed gach year. There is doubtless 
no field in the world in which there is such a variety 
of known conditions, and each year adds additional 
interest to the results. The crop of 1865 has just 
been thrashed, and Mr. Lawes has published a few 
of the results from five of the plots, viz: the plot 
which has received no manure for twenty-two years ; 
the plot which has been manured each year with 14 
tons of barn-yard manure; and three plots which 
have received different amounts of ertificial manures. 
The results are published with special reference to 
the influence of the past season on the wheat crop 
of England. The season of 1863 (especially,) and 
also of 1864, were remarkably favorable for the pro- 
duction of wheat of good quality. That of 1865, as 
shown by the results given in the following table, 
while far less favorable than the two previous years, 
is much better than the average. 





ue ae” ial 
ys | a arvests. 0} 

3 How Magnet Each 18 Years 
a ear. 1852— 


863. 1964 1865. 1864 
Bushels of Dressed Corn, per acre. 


3 Unmanured............ 17% 16 13% 1534 
2 Farm-yard manure..... 44 4) 873g 8534 
7 Artificial manure....... 535g 4534 40% 8745 
OD Ditto. ..........ecesees 556 49% + 43% 83875 
PY Stee desckcs esses 35g 51K 44 $534 
Weight per bushel of Dressed Corn. 
8 Unmanured........... 62.7 62.0 60.6 56.9 
8 Farm-yard manure.... 63.1 62.5 61.5 55.6 
7 Artificial manure....... 62.6 68.1 61.6 58.8 
D. BENOO coccgeccsqcccqees 62.3 63.5 61.4 57.8 
DE od edsctesscoee 62.1 62.6 61.1 57.5 


“ Dressed corn” simply means, wheat dressed, or 
*winnowed, ready for the miller. It is certainly a 
remarkable fact that land no better than the ordi- 
nary wheat-soils of ‘Western New York should 
produce, on the average, for twenty-two years in 
succession, without manure of any kind, some fifteen 
bushels of dressed wheat peracre. There are many 
farms in this section on which 15 bushels of wheat 
(* thrashers’ measure”) is more than is produced 
under the ordinary system of rotation and manur. 
ing. Now, we will not say that we can raise as large 
crops in this country by the aid of manures as can be 
raised in England. We have always thought that 
we could ; but be this as it may, there is no reason to 
doubt that 20, 25 or 30 bushels per acre cannot be 
raised here as easily as in England. The fact that 
on an average, we do not, even in this, the best wheat 
section on the continent, produce more than land 
can be made to produce every year in succession, 
without manures, proves conclusively that we do not 


in three or four years, certainly ought to give ug far 
better crops than we now obtain. 

We do not advocate growing wheat every year on 
the same land. Neither does Mr, Lawes. He grows 
it merely/as an experiment. In his ordinary farming 
he grows wheat only once in four or five years ; and 
we may mention that his crop this year on fo 
fields was, on one field 38 bushels per acre, op 
another 48 bushels, on another 48, and on the other 
51 bushels per acre. It will be observed from the 
above table that he has grown by the use of 
artificial manures alone, over 55 bushels of dressed 
wheat per acre, weighing over 62 pounds per bushel, 


which was unmanured. “While these experiment 
show, therefore, that good tillage alone will enable 
land to produce évery year as much wheat ag we 
ordinarily get from our land once in three or four 
years, they also show how much more can he 
obtained by the liberal use of manure. 


GROWING TIMOTHY SEED, 





“To Grow timothy seed for a crop, it should he 
sown with fall wheat. The wheat being harvested 
in due course, the land is not pastured, as the cattle 
and sheep greatly injure the timothy. The next 
spring, it must be allowed to grow up, still without 
pasturing in any way, and stand till the timothy 
seed isripe. It is then cut and thrashed and cleaned 
through timothy seed sieves. The plant is most 
productive of seed near the borders of smail creeks, 
and in wet places. It should not stand too thick, as 
whenever thick, the seed is not so fine. 

“In threshing with a machine, you are apt tohull 
the seedya=: this spoils the beauty of the sample 
although it does not injure the seed, for hulled seed 
grows as well as that which is not hulled. This is 
now understood, and merchants do not so much ob 
ject to the hulling. ‘In former times, it used to be 
condemned on that account, and was, therefore, then 
threshed altogether with the flail. 

"“The average product of cleaned seed is from five 

to five and a half bushels per acre, which at the 
present price per bushel, pays as well as a middling 
crop of wheat. It is sold by weight, forty-eight 
pounds to the bushel. 
“The hay from threshed seed is far better than 
straw, although, of course, not so good as from green 
cut grass. We have little doubt that the hay from 
threshed timothy seed might be profitably used by 
the paper makers. It must have a tougher and bet 
ter fibre than straw ; at all events it is worth a trial.” 
—Canada Farmer. 


THE potato blight has appeared in.the Isle of 








work our land as weshould. Good tillage alene, once 





Wight, England. 
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This was 38 bushels per acre more than on the plot _ 
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LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


4 LIGHT WHEAT CROP—NO APPLES—GREAT.CORN AND 
xO NUBBINS—MONITOR POTATOES—A NEW WEED—A 
HOME MADE CLOVER HARVESTER. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1865, 

Ep:rors GENESEE FarmeR—While in all this region 
the wheat and apple crop of the present season has 

been; the first, an unusually light one, and the latter 
pext to nothing, Nature, almost always just in her laws 
of compensation, has given us on both sides of the 
Delaware, from the salt water regions to the mountains, 
guch fields of corm as our farmers have never before 
harvested. A very remarkable feature of our corn 
fields this year, both in Pennsylvania and Jersey is, 
there ate no “‘nubbins.”” I have topographized at 
Jeast one hundred corn fields since the crop has ripened, 
andI do not believe that all of them would afford 
single one-horse cart load of pig corn. I have found 
three farmers seriously, in trouble, wondering what on 
earth they were to make pork with—could’nt think of 
feeding those great golden ears of merchantable corn 
to the hogs. 

I should be glad, with your permission, to give you 
at another time, a few specialities of some of our Key- 
gtone farmers within ten’ miles of Philadelphia; but at 
present prefer to report a phenomenon—ask for a bit 
of information, and respond to a request of your own 
made in last month’s issue of the Farmer in relation to 
a clover seed harvester. 

My phenomenon is alusus nature, or lusus potato, or 
a queer thing, such as { have never seen or heard of in 
the potato line. 

About the 10th of last month, Samuel Morton, Esq., 
one of our model Philadelphia county farmers, was 
shuwing me over his domain, and in our rambling we 
came upon a field of Monitor potatoes. 

“Now, friend Cosmo, I will show thee the 
‘Monitors’ that we build out here in the country.” 

So our friend set to with his hands and scratched two 
hills as deep as ever potato ought to burrow; but not 
monitor did he turn out, He did turn out two hives 
of queer insects, however, such I have never met 
before. Inform and color they were very like cock- 
roaches, but they were not cockroaches, and not above 
half an inch in length. They were combative feliows, 
biting like the great red ant, as my experience in 
attempting to examine them proved. 

The stout vines which Mr. M. had pulled and thrown 
aside, attracted my attention, and there I discovered 
the phenomenon. All of the root was an elongated, 
hard, fibrous tuber, nearly two inches in diameter, cut 
into cells like a honey comb, and all alive with baby 


‘bugs of this, to me, unknown family. Can you tell 


me what itis? Canany one? Is it poss?bly the first 
colony of some new potato pest ? 

Next »fterthe queer perforated tubers, we came to 
the Monitors. All along up the main vine, and on all 
its branches, set like tomatoes, were great numbers of 
small potatoes varying in size from the dimension of a 
small pe# to that of a pigeon’s egg. They were all 


perfect potatoes in every feature, only they were a yel- 
lowish green, and every one of them had’ one or more 
perfectly developed tufts of bright green foliage in 
miniature, springing without shoot or stem, from the 
surface of the tuber, each little tuft having from three 
to six perfect leaves. 

I consigfied a handful of the singular tubers to a box 
of rich earth, brought them home, and have since had 
them under daily observation. Several of them have 
already exhibited rather strange antics, which consid- 
ering their origin may be all consistenf enough, though 
I understand nothing of the philosophy of the thing. 

Two of the largest tubers have increased their size 
about one-third, and nearly covered themselves with 
as beautiful and perfect little white potatoes—about 
the size of a large marrowfat pea—as was ever seen; 
without a sign of shoot, root, or sprout about the 
mass. Three of them have shot up some four inches 
on a stocky greenish foot stalk, exactly as a bean 
comes out of the ground; the original tufts of foliage 
having expanded s® that the breadth of leaf is at pre- 
sent about half an inch. 

The remainder that have broken ground, have sent 
up the original shoots that were uncovered, and now 
average about six inches in hight, knotted and nub- 
bed at every half inch with the little protuberances, 
already taking on the form and features of the originals. 
If anything comes of the experiment, and I shall suc- 
ceed in ma®uring a crop,of these monstrous “‘ Moni- 
tors,”’ Ishall certainly send you a sample asa curiosity. 

Now to the interrogation point. 

The specimens of grass, or vegetable ‘‘ What-Is-It,”’ 
that I sénd herewith, was cut from a wheat field that 
ai harvest time was as clear from all kinds of grass as 
any field I ever saw, and at the present time the whole 
field of more than twenty acres, is covered with a 
crop of the singular material, quite a foot in hight, 
and standing as thick as ever you saw timothy in a six 
year old meadow. It is not confined to that wheat 
field, however. I find it dispensed liberally over a 
rather wide range of territory, springing up in mead- 
ows, pastures, gardens and corn fields. I was greatly 
surprised that very few of our farmers had noticed its 
intausion until their attention was called to it, and 
then they were confident they had never seen anything 
like it before. Iknow‘I never have.. We don’t know 
anythjng about it this way; neither do our stock— 
horses, horned cattle or sheep; and they seem obsti- 
nately opposed to becoming acquainted with it, for not 
one of them will look at it. 

It has a tough, fibrous root; two long, lance-like 
leaves springing out from the surface, of a bluish 
green, a round wiry stem,and a nondescript upper 
structure, as you see by the samples—more like the 
| foot of a Dorking chicken than anything else J know 
‘of. Is it the famous “ witeh grass’? of which we have 
read so much in northern agricultural journals of late, 

or is ita new vegetable. “What-Is-It!” We, along the 
Delaware, would like to know what it is, and what we 
shall do with it. 

About that clover seed harvester—I think I can pat 
“D, G.,”” of Coesse, Indiana, or “amy other man” in 
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the way Of achieving a cheap, durable, home-made 


harvester that will do the work satisfactorily. I built 


one, such as I shall attempt to describe, which per- 
formed beautifully for sixteen years, to my certain 
knowledge. 

Make a platform of tough, white poplar, or some 
light tough wood, the stuff three-fourths of an inch 
thick, five feet in length, by two and a half feet wide. 
Fix a back and sides to it a foot high, only round down 
the two side boards to a level with the bed in front. 
Prepare a broad-flat axle of hard seasoned wood, about 


eight feet between the shoulders, arrange a pair of 
light wagoh shafts so as to attach them to one end of 


the axle, screw the bed or box securely to the right 
hand of the shafts and close to the shoulder of that end 
of the axle. Mount the machine on a pair of light 
wheels, two feet in diameter, so that the bed shall run 


about a foot from the ground. I built my wheels of 


seesoned three-inch oak plank, with a false hub four 
inches thick pinned on the outside. 

Next dress out hickory slats, or fingers three-quarters 

of an inch thick and two inches in width, three and a 
half feet long. Gne foot of the length of these slats are 
to be diminished regularly to a narrow, rounded point 
like a cradle finger, and then the slats are to be screwed 
down on the bed, touching each other, and the points 
projecting forward. Take pieces of old worn out or 
crippled grass scythes, or broken hand saws, get a 
blacksmith to cut them into strips six inches long, the 
shape of the diminished slats, only a quarter of an inch 
wider; punch two holes through them, grind both 
edges to a smooth blunt edge, and screw the plates to 
the top of the fingers, so that their edges shalf come in 
contact about three inches in front of that of the bed 
underneath. 

On the axle, over the shafts, fix a separate platform 
and driver’s seat, and a little pulley or chain and ratchet 
arrangement, so that the fingers in front can be raised 
or lowered to correspond with the hight of the clover. 
Then a light chain from the right hand end of the axle 
drawn tight, and hooked into a steeple in the fore end 
of the right hand shaft will always equalize the draught 
and keep that part of the machine up square with the 
work. 

Have an opening to close with a slide, in the back 
side of the box, with hooks on the outside to distend 
the mouth of a sack, and when you have three or four 
bushels of clover heads in the machine, hoid up, hook 
on a sack, fill it, drop it behind, and go ahead again at 
a brisk walk of the horse, going round the clover field 
precisely as you would do with a reaper or mower. 
The steel blades will snick off the clover heads beauti- 
fully, and the clover seed harvest will be expeditiously 
accomplished. 

I think my machine cost about $3 50 for material and 
$7.00 for labor. The expense would of course be 
something greater in these taxation times; but then 
the price of clover seed is about four times what it was 
gin those days. Cosmo. 





Remarks—We thank ‘‘Cosmo”’ for his interesting 
letter, and shall be pleased to hear from him frequently. 


a 
The Monitor potato is new to us. What are its Peen- 
liarities and merits? In this section the trouble is not 
to get ‘hog corn,”’ but to get the hogs to eat it, Soft 
corn is abundant with us this year, but we question if 
it is a desirable food for hogs. Better feed it to fatten. 
ing cattle, and give the hogs sound corn. You must 
have had a very favorable season for corn, or else the 
farmers of Philadelphia and Delaware cultivate their 
land more thoroughly than their brethren in this sec. 
tion. There are few better tests of good agriculture 
than the scarcity of hog corn or nubbins. Grass, 
weeds, green stalks and nubbins are common enough 
in our corn fields. 

The grass or weed you send is Hleusine indica, It js 
a native of the Southern States, where, according to 
Fiint, it ‘grows with great luxuriance and serves for 
hay grazing, and turning under as a fertilizer.” 
yields a good crop, he says, when many of the more 
northern grasses would fail. In this section it is not 
common, and is regarded as a weed. Last year one of 
our enterprising seedsmen received it from China, sent 
here as a new ornamental grass! 





Fates oF THE Big CANADA CHEESE.—We learn from the 
Napanee, C. W,, Standard, that the big Canada cheese, 
recently exhibited at the New York State Fair, has met 
with a railroad accident, and been broken up. The fol- 
lowing is the Standard’s statement of the matter: 

‘* The mammoth cheese exhibited at the recent Provin- 
cial Fair at London, weighing 4,000 pounds, has met 
with a terrible disaster, and been irreparably damaged. 
The owners designing to exhibit in Montreal, risked the 
invaluable possession upon the Grand Trunk Railway 
—what else could have been expected? The cheese 
‘was in a wagon which oceupied a position on one of 
the platform cars, and when a short distance east of 
Napanee, this car, with several others, ran off the track 
and the mammoth cheese was turned over, and rolled 
with tremendous force down an embankment. Theca- 
tastrophe had the effect of cracking it through and 
knocking out a few hundred pound chunks; and itis 
further reported that skippers, the size of woodchucks, 
startled by the shock, were seen to emerge from the 
spongy mass and make their way over the adjacent 
fields, but this story is possibly an exaggeration.” 





PRESERVING Icze.—Dr. Schwarts has communicated 
the following simple method of preserving small quan- 
tities of ice, which he has practiced with success: 


‘Put the ice in a deep dish or jug, cover it withs 
plete. and place the vessel on a pillow stuffed with 
eathers, and cover the top with another pillow care- 
fully—by this means excluding the external air. Feath- 
ers are well known bad conductors of heat, and in con- 
sequence the ice is preserved from melting.” 

Dr. Schwarts states that he has thus preserved six 
ponnds of ice for eight days. The plan is simple, and 


within the reach of every. household. 





WHEN a fish is wounded, other fish fall upon and de- 
vour him. There’s some human nature in fishes. 





ABSENCE cools moderate passions, and inflames vio- 





lent ones, 
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GARDEN WORK FOR NOVEMBER, 





Tue gardener can find plenty to do thjs month in 
securing those crops that are left out to the latest pos- 
sible moment, and in putting the garden in the best 
eondition for winter. 

It is generally considered that a heavy soil may be 
benefitted by being thrown into ridges, either with the 
spade or plow, in the fall, A greater surface is thus 
exposed to the salutary action of the frosts of winter, 
and the sun and air of early spring. As one.of the 
good results, it may be worked earlier in the spring. 

' Asparagus.—If not done earlier, the asparagus should 
be cut close to the ground, raked off, and the bed cov- 
ered with fine manure. 

Beets.—In gathering roots of any kind, it is a good 
plan to select some of the finest specimens and lay 
aside to raise seed from the next year. In this way, 
and by thorough culture, the farmer can be continually 
improving his vegetables. Beets, when put away for 
the winter, will be preserved in better condition if 
mixed with dry dirt. 

Carrots.—Should be dug before the crowns are frozen, 
and kept the same as beets. 

Cabbage.—To. keep, should be pulled up by the roots. 
They can be hung up by their heels in the cellar, or 
stood away on their rootsin the cellar with a little 
dirt scattered over them, or they can be stored in out- 
door cellars. Those intended to be kept over for 
spring use, are preserved in the freshest condition, if 
buried head down in a trench. 

Celery—Earth up until there is danger of hard freez- 
ing, when it should be removed to a box in the cellar, 
and mixed with dirt, or into an out-door cellar, or it 
can be stowed compactlyin a trench, 15 to 18 inches 
deep, and the tops nearly covered with dirt, some litter 
being thrown over them to prevent the ground freezing 

too hard to be removed with a pick. , 

Onions.—Should receive a light covering. 

Rhubarb.—Large roots can be subdivided, re-set, and 
covered with fine manure. 

Spinach—Requires covering for winter protection. 


SMALL FRUITS. 

Now is the dest time to manure small fruits. Grapes, 
raspberries, strawberries and blackberries will yield a 
larger crop next year, if treated to a liberal dressing of 
Jine manure, now. It will also protect them from the 
bad effects of severe cold and sudden changes. 

Grapes.—Will do better if cut down frem the trellis 
and slightly covered with dirt. P. C. B. 


THE FIRE BLIGHT IN ENGLAND. 





We had supposed that the “fire blight,y which is so 
destructive to peur trees in this country, was unknown 
in England. But it would seem from an article in the 
Gardener's. Chronicle, for September 30, that apricot 
trees are affected with a disease, which, if not pre- 
cisely the same as our pear blight, is very similar to it. 
The article is signed “‘T. R.,” and we presume is from 
the pen of Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, well 
known as the originator of the modern system of 
“‘orchard home” culture, and a gentleman of great 
experience and extensive observation. We quote the 
article entire : 

“ T have been interested in reading an account of the 
apricot culture in the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, and am 
reminded of the numerous theories formerly advanted 
to account for that most distressing and disastrous 
blight by which perhaps one-third or one-half of o fine 
tree full of fruit would in one day become totally dead. 
This was, I think, accounted for by some theorists by 
snow lodging on the large horizontal branches trained 
against a wall; this, thawing by day and becoming ice 
at night, it was thought, laid the foundation of this 
terrible disease. Others imputed it to the sun in sum- 
mer scorching the bare parts of the dld branches, ‘and 
thus bringing on sudden death. I have strong reason 
for thinking it to be, like our potato gnd other vege- 
table diseases, a mystery; and although to be modified, 
yet perfectly incurable. 

“T say this, because I have had some considerable 
experience in apricot culture, and I have seen the trees 
under many different circumstances. In the south, 
west, and south-west of France, the standard trees, 
which are sometimes.planted among the vines, and in 
orchards appropriated to them by thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands, are often afflicted with the dying off 
of large limbs, without any apparent cause, and gener- 
ally in the middle of summer. I remember when I 
saw this that my pet theory was knocked over, for I 
had thought and said that the disease was owing to 
our trees being budded on plum stocks, which brought 
on a plethoric growth, subjecting ‘the tree to a sort of 
apoplexy or paralysis. My favorite remedy was there- 
fore the budding apricots on apricot stocks. Thia, by 
bringing on the growth of more slender shoots, seemed 
likely to put off the evil day of blight, and I still 
believe it does so to a certain extent. My ideas have, 
however, received this season a new turn, for among 
my numerous seedlings are many raised from the 
‘ Apricot Peche’—the peach apricot ; one of these, a fine 
young tree, four or five years old, one morning in July 
last showed signs of paralysis by its leaves withering; 
by the afternoon, owing to the hot sun, it was dead 
and sear to an extent of three-fourths of the tree. 
There was no mark in the stem, and no signs of can- 
ker, for it looked perfectly smooth and healthy, yet 
without the least warning it had died suddenly to 
within a foot of the ground, leaving only one branch, 
which has since the attack made a vigorous growth; 
on bending the stem it broke suddenly, and showed 





itself to be dry and decayed. The tree had not been 
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subjected to frost and snow, or to any extra exposure | This being the case, the object of the American hor. 
to the sun, x it had been in the orchard house sum- | ticulturist should be to induce a rapid and healthy 


growth the first part of the season, and resort to al} 


partially shaded. It must be therefore considered a| the known means of inducing early maturity. Among 


mysterious malady to which apricot trees, particularly 
of the Moor Park and Peach varieties, are more liable 
than some other variecties—still it is not confined to 
them, for I have just discovered a large bearing tree in 
a pot of another kind, that has within the last fortnight 
suddenly died; this was ten years old, and has lived 


- 


them may be mentioned. 

1. A soil thoroughly underdrained to the depth of a 
least three feet:—Stagnant water at any season of the 
year will inevitably produce an immature growth of 
| wood. Many people think if their gardens are ong 
| side hill, or on elevated ground, that there cane no 


constantly in the orchard house.” necessity for underdraining. But this isa great mig. 

The effects of the fire blight on pear trees are pre-| take. If the owners of such gardens would dig an 
cisely the same as those described above, and it is quite | underdrain, three feet deep, from the bottom to the 
probable that the cause is the same in both cases. The | Very top of the side hill, they would in nine cases out 
fact that some of the tyees which had been always kept of ten, find@that early in the spring the drain would 
under aglass in the orchard house were blighted, proves | discharge water—water, which if not removed by the 
that the theory formerly held in this country, that the | underdrain, would have to be evaporated, and thus 
blight was caused by rapid growth and immature wood | absorb much of the heat of the sun which would other 
followed by cold winters is not the true explanation. | wise warm the soil to a considerable depth, and this at 
The subject is one of great practical importance in this | ® 5€@so0n of the year when a warm soil is of the very 
country and we ehould be glad if ‘M. J. B.” of the first importance. We are satisfied that this almost uni- 
Gardener's Chronicle, would investigate this apricot |,¥ersal lack of underdrainage is the main cause of all 





blight and give his views as to its cause, In this coun- | 0UF difficulties. 
try the worst cases of pear blight we have witnessed| 2: A Situation protected from winds.—The foliage of 
have been in orchards planted on land previously occu- | tender plants is chafed and injured by our severe winds 
pied with nursery trees, and where the roots remaining | i? spring, and, as is well known, anything which 
in the land were covered with fungus.* In one orchard | injures the leaves seriously, retards the growth of the 
of some seven hundred trees, standard and dwarf, and | plant. At night and on cold days the pores of the 
which for seven or eight years were very healthy. The | leaves are closed and evaporation is retarded. If the 
blight broke out four years ago, and has killed three or | soil is warm the sap in the plants, derived from the 


four hundred of the trees just as they were beginning | soil, will be warm also; and when the pores are closed’ 


, to bear good crops. This wasan old nursery ground. | this warm sap will be retained, even when the atmos 


Two other large pear orchards on similar land were 
almost completely destroyed. Another pear orchard 
planted on land where peach trees had been grown 
was also affected to the same extent. In all these cases 
old roots were found in the soil covered with fungus. 
We should state that the roots of blight trees seldom 
show any indication of the disease, and the stem, as in 
the case of Mr. Rivers’ apricot, is frequently smooth 
and healthy, while the branches are withered and black- 
ened by the blight. 





PROTECTING TENDER. ROSES IN WINTER. 


To THOSE who have not greenhouses in which the. 
monthly tea and other varieties of tender roses can be 
kept during the winter, it is a matter of no little trou- 
ble to obtain a good collectign of roses for out-door 
blooming during the summer months. Nearly all the 
best varieties, even those which are quite hardy in 
England, need protection in this country. There are 
two reasons for this; one is, that the wood and buds 
seem to mature more perfectly in England—-and the 
other, that our winters are more severe. From the 
fact that the winter of 1860-61, in England, was as cold 
as it usually is in many parts of the Middle States, and 
that, nevertheless, many of these beautiful roses and 
other plants which are “ tender’ with us stood this 
severe cold without protection, it would seer that it is 
wint of perfect maturity in the wood and buds, rather 
than the cold of winter that is the main reason why 


phere surrounding the plants is several degrees colder 
than the sap in the plants, The experiments of the 
late Mr. Knight demonstrated this fact. Within a few 
years this idea has been acted upon in the construction 
of an apparatus for heating the soil artificially, when it 
was found that tender plants,; such as geraniums, 
fuschias, &c., growing on this artificially warmed soil, 
without glass or other protection would stand several 
degrees of frost without injury. The pores of the 
leaves closed and thus prevented the evaporation of 
the warm sap. Now, it is well known that wind 
increases evaporation, and this is doubtless one reason 
why they are so injurious to plants early in the spring. 

$. A rich, but not rank soil.—We believe roses prefer 
rather a heavy than a light soil, but as Pat. said to the 
author of “‘My Farm of Edgewood,” when told that 
a certain kind of seed mist be planted in a loamy soil, 
“And shure, is’nt it in the garden thin, ye'd be after 
planting the seed?’ We have to use the soil we hap- 


| pen to have,-no matter whether it is the very best for 


the purpose or not. Fortunately plants are not 60 
particular in this respect as most writers would have 
us believe. Only let the land be well pulverized By the 
spade to a good depth and judiciously enriched and we 
thay expect good results from almost any ordinary 
soil. Let some well rotted barnyard manure be thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil ‘to the depth of 
fifteen, eighteen or twenty inches deep, as the charac- 
ter of the subsoil will allow, and then mix some fine 





these plants are net hardy here. 





bone dust, or better still, some good superposphate in 
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the soil in immediate contact with the roots when the | that this has much to do with his success—not from its 
plants are set out. The latter greatly stimulates the | protecting the beds in winter, but from breaking the 
i of the roots and favors early maturity. A turnip | severe winds in spring. In connection with the above 
to which superphosphate ‘is applied will mature a| we copy from the London Gardener’s Chronicle an ac- 
month of six weeks earlier than one having a dressing | count of a beautiful climbing rose—a climbing variety 
of rich nitrogenous manure, even when both are sown | of the Devoniensis, from a correspondent residing at 
at the same time and in the same soil. The gardener | Bath. He says: 
who deprives himself of the use of superphosphate “‘It may be interesting to know that this most bean- 
does not live up to his privileges. In our short season, | tiful of all light-colored climbing roses, so successfully 
when rapid and early growth is so desirable, it is in- | and universally cultivated in this neighborhood, is of 
valuable. the most vigorous and robust growth, making shoots 
4, Not a weed must be suffered to grow on the land.—/| from established plants, measuring from eighteen to 
Weeds not only rob the soil of ‘‘ plant food” and mois-| twenty feet in length in one season. It is a most 
ture, but they abstract heat. We may'be able to spare | abundant early and late bloomer; in favorable situa- 
the former, but the latter must on no account be suf-| tions it commences to flower in May, and continues to 
fered to escape. Let the surface be kept loose and| produce its most beautiful blossoms all through th 
clean by the constant ust of the hoe, but be careful not | seasgn, until late in November, and it retains its foli- 
to go deep enough to disturb the roots. Aninch orso|age all the year. It is very hardy, having withstood 
of loose soil on the surface, while admitting the rays | the severe winter of 1860-61. In this locality it grows 
of the sun, acts as a mulch and retards evaporation and | and thrivés in almost any soil or situation, even in 
the escape of heat. Charcoal dust might probably be| thickly built parts of the city, amidst the smoke 
scattered ob the surface with advantage, and dust of which it thrives and blooms in great 
5. Pruning and summer pinching.—Pruning, by less-| perfection. So highly esteemed is this variety, that 
ening the proportion of branches to roots induces a/there is scarcely a villa residence in this neighbor- 
vigorous growth and the same is true in regard to | hood where one does not find this rose, and no ama- 
pinching off the young shoots in summer—and, within | teur considers his collection complete without it.. Its 
certain limits, a vigorous and healthy growth is favor- | blooms are of large size, some of them measurin® six 
able to early maturity. inches in diameter, and their shape is most perfect. It 
6, The plant must be kept free from insects.—In the case | is in fact one of the best light-colored exhibition roses 
of the rose, aphides and the rose bugs suck out the | in cultivation.” 
juices of the plant and seriously injure its growth.| The Devoniensis is not hardy here under ordinary 
They must be destroyed by syringing the bushes with | treatment, but may be kept over the winter in the man- 
a solution of whale oil soap, tobacco, &c. If this is} ner we have described. This climbing variety would 
neglected, all other means for inducing a healthy | bea great acquisition, if it could be kept over the winter 
growth and perfect ripening of the wood and buds in the same way. If trained to a trellis in such a way 
wili prove abortive. Those who have never syringed | that the trellis and rose could be laid on the ground 
their rose bushes with whale oil soap will be equally | during the winter and covered with leaves, we do not 




















surp:ised at the effect. It gives the leaves a glossy ap- 
pearance and imparts health and vigor to the whole 
bash. 

We can not but think that if our rose growers would 
adopt some such methods as the above the wood would 
be so well ripened that a covering of leaves would 
afford a sufficient protection for the choice monthly tea 
roses which are now seldom seen except in gardens 
where there is a greenhouse for keeping the plants 
through the winter. 

Agentleman near this city is very successful in winter- 
ing over his tender roses in the following simple manner: 
Put some boards round the beds, say a foot wide. Peg 
down the branches of the roses to the ground. Then 
cover the bed inside the boards with leaves a foot or fif- 
teen inches deep and throw some branches of evergreens 
on top tokeepthem down. The object of the boards is 
simply to prevent the wind from blowing away the 
leaves. In this way he sutceeds in wintering the 
choicest varieties of roses. In the spring on the re- 
moval of the leaves the buds come out to the tip of 
she branches, and he has a better display of roses than 
those who keep them in pots in the greenhouse. 

We should add that his rose buds are well protected 
by an arbor vite hedge, and there can be little doubt 


|} see why it can not be grown. 





| To PREVENT Sannits FRoM GrrpLine TREES.—At 
the recent discussions of the Indiana Horticultural 
| Society it was stated that the best way to prevent rab- 
| bits from gnawing trees was to smear the bark with 
| blood. If the trees are rubbed with a piece of fresh 
liver the rabbits will not touch the bark as long as the 
least taint of blood remained, even after being thor- 


oughly washed by rains. 





FLOWERS IN THE Wrxpow.—There is nothing more 
| attractive to the eye of the outsider than the plants and 
| flowers in the windows of houses during the season 
when garden culture is out of the question. Here every 
one, without regard to circumstances, may haye @ 
minature greenhouse with all its luxuries and few of its 
inconveniences. The expense is not worth mentioning, 
and the lahor isa pleasure to all who love these most 
loveable beauties of nature. In many of the public 
schools of New-England, the female teachers and larger 
scholars cultivate many flowers throughout the year, 
either in doors or out. So in numerous factories, it 


has become a nsual sight to see at all timer the hang- 
ing flower or fern vase, the pots on the window sill 
carefully tended and universally prized during the hours . 
of labor. 
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BLIGHT ON THE CURRANT BUSHES. 





A destructive blight upon the currant bushes: ap- 
peared last summer in many localities of New England. 
The number of currants formed was unusually few, 
and before they were ripened the bushes had the 
appearance of having been burned, so corhpletely were 
the leaves blackened arid destroyed. 

“If you cant suggest any remedy to avert this des- 
truction for another season, you will greatly oblige 
many of the readers of the Genesee Farmer.”,-—W. W., 
West Winsted, Ct., Oct. 28, 1865. 

Thia is something newto us. We have seen nothing 
of the kind in this section. We understand that the 
year before, you had an unusually large crop—a larger 
crop than evér before known; so large, in fact, as to 
lead to the remark that it was sent by Providence for 
the soldiers., Now, it is probable that as your bushes 
have hitherto been free from disease and have not 

deen attacked by worms, they have been allowed to 
grow without pruning and have become too large. 
And as yo. had such a heavy crop in 1864, it is quite 

. probable that the bushes bore more than they were 
able to stand, and were exhausted. If the smallness of 
the crop and the withering of the leaves were the 
result of exhaustion, it is probable that next season the 
bush&s will bear a good crop. 

The only remedy we can suggest is to prune the 
bushes, taking out as much of the old wood as can be 
spared, and cutting back the young shoots at least one- 
half. This can be done any time this winter or early 
spring. Then next seagon remove every sucker that 
starts from the roots, and all that can be spared from 
the branches. In this way you will throw all the sap 
into the bearing wood and will probably have a good 
crop and certainly larger currants. 





WINTER DRESSING OF ASPARAGUS BEDS. 





AsooT the beginning of November, if the stalks of 
Asparagus turn yellow, which is a sign of their having 
finished their growth for the season, cut them down 
close to the earth, carry them off the ground, and 
clear the beds carefully from weeds. 

Asparagus beds must have an annual dressing of 
good manure ; let it be laid equally over the beds, two 
or three inches thick, after which, with a fork made 
for the purpose, (which should have three flat tines,) 
dig in the dung quite down to the crowns of the plants, 
by which means the roots will be greatly benefitted ; 
as the winter rains will wash the manure down among 
them. It is the practice with some gardeners to dig 
the alleys at every autumn dressing, and cover the 
beds with the soil taken out; this may be done for the 
first two years after the beds are made, but not after- 
wards; as, when the plants are in full growth, their 
roots and crowns extend into the alleys, and digging 
them up frequently destroys plants, or renders them 
too weak to produce buds in perfection. The beds 
will be greatly benefited if covered to the depth of 
several inches with leaves, sea-weed, or long litter from 
the horse stables. 


a 
‘ iS 
dressing, that is, clear the bed from weeds, and then 
spregd light dung over it, to the depth of one or two 


inches, to defend the crown of the plants from frost, 


_~— 





CULTURE OF BULBOUS ROOTS IN THE PARLOR, 


“THE culture of bulbous roots in a green-house, o 
light room, during the winter, is comparatively easy, 
provided two points be attended to; the first is to 
keep them near the light, and turn the pots or glasses 
round frequently, to prévent their growing crowde@: 
and the second is, when the plants have done gro : 
to give them little or no wiiter ; for want of attention 
to these points, bulbs have been known to produce 
foliage year after year, without showing any sign of 
blossoms.” 

“Hyacinths and other bulbs intended for glasses 
should be placed in them about the middle of Novem- 
ber, the glasses being previously filled with puro water, 
so that the bottom of the bulb may just touch the 
water; then place them for the first ten days ina dark 
room, to promote the shooting of the roots; after 
which expose them to the light and sun as much ag 
possible ; they will blossom without the aid of the sun, 
but the colors of the flowers will be inferior. The 
water should be changed as often as it becomes impure, 
draw the roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse the 
fibres in clean water, and also the glasses inside, 
care should be taken not to suffer the water to freeze, 
as it not only bursts the glasses, but often causes the 
fibres to decay. Whether the water be hard or soft, is 
of no great consequence; but soft, or rain water, is 
generally preferred, and it must be perfectly clear.” 





SPaANIsH CHzEsTNUTS, ETC.—Mr. Henry Smith, of New 
York, sends us some Spanish chestnuts, of large size 
and very nice. His trees are very full, and we really do 
not understand why this fruit is not more extensively 
raised. Mr. 8., in speaking of his pears, says: “My 
pears this year have not done as well as usual, except 
the Bartlett, which was very fine. My Beurre Diels 
were a failure and cracked very much. Duchess d’ An- 
gouleme good. Some dwarf apples on Paradise stocks 
which I got from H. E. Hooker & Co., could not be 
excelled. I have just received their, catalogue—very 
full, but not a single nut tree enumerated, overlooking, 
like most nurserymen, a most important feature of a 
well regulated country place. I could wish I were s 
young man that I might set out new grounds, but +t 
60, it is too late.” 





Tae Cur Worm.—Dr. Fitch, Entomologist to the 


The worms burrow beneath the soil at this season, and 
lie dormant till spring. 

“They can be killed by thawing and freezing them, 
Gradual thawing in the earth does not hurt them; but 
if they are exposed so that the sun thaws them rapidly 
they are destroyed. With this object late plowing in the 
fall is beneficial. Early plowing in the spring, if we 
have freezing and thawing weather afterwards, would 
be useful.’’ 





The seeding Asparagus should also heave a slight 


New York State Agricultural Society, reeomends plow- 
ing or digging late in the autumn for killing cut worms, | 
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WINTERING CABBAGES, &e. 





Taerz is an unusually good crop of cabbages the 
present season, and it is important to know how to 
keep them through the winter. Perhaps, on the whole, 
there is no better way than that practised by the Dutch 

* to dig a trench large enough to hold the heads and 
piace the cabbages with all the leaves on in the’trench, 
with the roots uppermost, and cover the heads with 
soil, The place selected must be dry, and as a general 
rule the cabbage will keep sweet and fresh all winter. 

Last year a friend of ours pulled up some Savoy cab- 
pages and accidentally left them lying on the ground 
all winter. In the spring he was surprised to find that 
the snow had protected them: perfectly, and they were 
as fresh as could be desired, and he sold them to the 
grocers fer two dollars a dozen. 

John J. Thomas, of the Country Gentleman says he 
has adopted for several years, the following method of 
keeping cabbages that have not headed properly : 

“He takes the cabbages and sets them as closely as 
they will stand in a double row, in their natural posi- 
tion, in a wide and shallow trench. He then forme an 
earth roof over them in this way: 

' “Set ina piece of upright plank at each end to sup- 
port the ridge pole (shown by the dotted lines in the 
figure.) Place a rail or stiff pole on these for the ridge 
pole, and on this the ends of the short pieces of board 
inthe form of a roof. Cover these boards with about 
six inches of earth, or enough to keep the soil from 
freezing in which the cabbages stand. This is the whole 
operation. Nearly all of these will be handsomely 





headed in the spring, and being entirely excluded from 
the light, they will be more delicate both in appear- 
ance and flavor, than common cabbage heads." Two 
hours labor last autumn, he says, gave him a fine sup- 
ply of cabbages for a moderate family nearly through 
the whole spring. 

“ Failure has sometimes resulted by not covering the 
roof with sufficient earth to keep out severe cold. 
About six inches does well for the Northern States. 
A sheltered place is best. A small hole should be left 
at each end for ventilation. In very cold weather these 
holes might be stopped up.” 





No TIM: is so favorable for the purchase and trans- 
portation of fruit trees and shrubs, as the antumn. 





PuyrsroLocists teach, and observing agriculturalists 
well know, that the “‘roots of trees extend but little 
farther than their branches.” 








THE ROSE « BLIGHT.” 


WE often hear the remark: ‘‘ We formerly grew beau- 
tiful roses, but have been obliged to give them up on 
account of the blight.” 

Now this so-called “ Blight” is nothing more nor 
less than the effect of the rose bug. Keep your bushes 
free from aphides and rese bugs, and you will not be 
troubled with blight. 


We hope those of our readers who have become dis- 
couraged on account of these pests will make one more 
attempt to grow this ‘Queen of Flowers.”’ ' It is not 
yet too late to set out afew hybrid perpetuals, moss, and 
other roses this fall. Two years ago we set out some 
the first week in December, and covered the bed with 
leavesand manure. They all lived and did well. Then 
by syringing the bushes with whale oil soap, and tobac- 
co water, you will not be troubled with insects or 
“blight.” 





New WATERMELON.—At the recent Chester county 
Agricultural Exhibition, held at West Chester, one of 
the judges on fruits advised us of a superior water- 
melon, brought to the attention of the committee, 
exhibited and grown by Bayard Taylor, on his farm in 
Chester county. It has the remarkable property of 
keeping through the winter and preserving its delicious 
flavor unimpaired. It promises to be_a great acquisi- 
tion in this line, ' 

Bayard Taylor informs us he obtained the seed him- 
self on the Volga, in the interior of Russia, from a 
melon grown on the Persian shore of the Caspian Sea, 
not being aware at the/time that it possessed the pro- 
perty of long keeping after being gathered, although 
he knew that there were such melons in Russia. It 
seems to retain this property here, as the melons raised 
this season have now been six weeks off the vines, 
fully ripe, and promise to keep for three months 
yet.—WMorris Rural Adv, 





Biack-Cap RaspBerries.—Phineas Allyn, writes 
from St. Joseph, Mich., to the New York Farmer's 
Club, that one neighbor, “ from 1,300 hills of this rasp- 
berry, has marketed 45 bushels, their first crop. An- 
other, Mr. A. C. Fislt, formerly of Rochéster, N. Y., 
marketed 500 bushels from 8,000 plants. His net profits 
were over $7.00 per bushel, and himself a cripple that 
could dono work, Their time of ripening in 1864 began 
on the 13th of June, and continued a little more than 
three weeks. This year, they began to ripen for mar- 
ket, July 2, and continued from three to four weeks, on 
different fruit farms.” 





CavLiIFLOwERS that have not fully headed, if hung 
up with the leaves down in a cellar, will, itis said, form 
good heads in a few weeks and furnish a supply ata 
time when our tables >re scantily supplied with good 
vegetables. We have not tried this plan, but have suc- 
ceeded in keeping cauliflowers for a month or more by 
covering the roots with soil in the cellar, letting the 
cauliflowers stand as they did when growing. Those 
only partially headed are the best for this purpose, 
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, will be to her a school more valuable than the se 
Young Heople A Page. ry or the ladies college. = 


It behooves mothers therefore that they are teacher 














ABOUT TOBACCO. of the first dignity in position. Their daughters wiy 
be much what they make them. The home ed 
“ Here, Carlo, will you take a smoke ” will lay the true foundation of character. It wig fr 
Asked little Tommy Carr, fo i M m ; 
Asin Sir Doggy's mace HN he put the true principles of life in the young girl’s mind, af 
The end of acigar. will give her an insight into domestic duties and teach 
“Bow wow.” cried Carlo, “master dear, her that to be useful is one great end of life, Book 
You surely mean a joke; ; asily ‘ 4 
T never know 6 dog 0 lost’ education can easily follow a good home training; dy 
To shame, that he would smoke.’, a good home training is not apt to follow the education 
“Then i will give it to the pig.” ° of schools. Girls well taught at home are the girls 
at age Sommer Oars, ‘ that appear well every where. Give us the well 
me ouere e: * 
The end of the cigar. girls and we shall have no need of any other, they 
The dignity of Mrs. Pig will make the true woman. 
as sorely wounded now; 
“ Ugh, ugh | my little man,” she cried, 4 WORD TO joenre: 
“No dog, nor pig, nor cow, We have read a story of a little boy who when be 
“ However hungry they may be, wanted a new suit of clothes, begged his mother to ask 
The dirty weed will touch; is if jot ave i " > 
How folks with reason smoke or chew, bis Ether “ he might '& te it, The mother Suggested 
I wonder very much!” that he might ask for himself. ‘I would,” said the 
“P11 run and wash my hands,” cried Tom, boy, ‘‘but I don’t feel well enough acquainted with 
wo nye poet a pane him.”” There is a sharp. reproof to that father inthe 
‘A dozen on'the floor. * | reply of hisson. Many a father keeps his children ag 
If from tobacco, senseless brutes such a distance from him, that they never feel confidep. 
a. Aa aan —, . tially acquainted with him. They feel that he is a gort 
We = Set fail to i alae of monarch in the family. They feel no familiarity 


—Songs for my Children. | with him, They fear him and respect him, and eyeg 
love him some, for children can not help loving him 











TALK WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS, some, everybody about them, but they seldom get near 

' enough to him to feel intimate with him. They seldom 

WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY ©. N. BEMENT. go to him with their little wants and trials. They ap 
proach him through the mother. They tell her eyery 

! GIRLS AT HOME. thing. They have a perfect highway to her heart gn 


THERE are two kinds of girls; one is the kind that | which they go in and out with perfect freedom. In 
appears best abroad, the girls that are good for parties, | this keeping-off plan fathers are too blame. Children 
rides, visits, balls, etc., and whose chief delight is in| should not be held off. Let them come near, Let 
such things; the other is the kind that appears best at | them be as intimate with the father as mother. Let 
home, the girls that are useful and cheerful in the | their little hearts be freely opened. It is wicked to 
dining-room, the sick-room, and all the precincts of | freeze up the love-fountains of little ones’ hearts, 
home. They differ widely in character. One is often | Fathers do them an injury by living with them as 
a torment at home; the other is a blessing. One is ajstrangers. This drives many a child away from home 
moth, consuming everything about her, the other is a| for the sympathy his heart craves, and often into im 
sunbeam inspiring life and gladness all along her path-| proper society. It nurses discontents and distrusts 


way. which many a child does not out-grow in his lifetime, , 


Now it does not necessarily follow that there shall | Open your hearts and your arms, oh fathers; play with 
be two such classes of girls. The right education will | them; be fathers to them truly, and they will not need 
modify both a little, and unite their chcracters in one. | # mediater between themselves and you. 

Girls are not made altogether for home, any more than GOOD NATURE. 

boys are. Society would be of little worth without} There is nothing pleasanter in children, than good 
girls, without women. The first pleasure and duty of | nature. It makes them agreeable, cheerful and happy. 
every woman should be at home; the next should re-; It preserves them from many a trouble, keeps them 
late to the refinement and well-being of society. But | from many evils and makes them in many ways useful 
in order that she may benefit.and adorn society, she | It is better to laugh than cry; better to be merry than 
must first know how to benefitandadorn home. Hence | sad. Fretting, whining, crying children often greatly 
all girls, rich and poor alike, should be early and well | annoy every body about them. Cross children gene- 
instructed in all the duties and cares of home. From | rally make cross people. Crying children make fault- 
the cellar to the garret, she should know all that is to | finders when grown up. Children and young people 
be done. From the kitchen to the parlor she.should | should ‘take special pains to be good natured, to be 
be complete mistress. All the interests of home should | cheerful, pleasant, kind; keep the heart glad and the 
be as familiar to her as household words. Neither idle-| face wreathea in sniiles, so shall all dark and evil 
ness, folly nor indifference should prevent her from en- | thoughts be kept away. j 
gaging heartily in all the concerns of home life. This|, Poughkeepsie, July, 1565. 
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Latics’ Department. 


“The newest neekties are of silk, with birds of gay 
plumage on the ends, which are heavily tringed ; others 
are ornamented with flowers, or a helmet with shield. 














FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 


Tue great change which fashion has made in ladies’ 
dress 18 in bonnets. The ‘waterfall bonnet, absurd, 
but very convenient, has given out—and the bonnet 
ofthe “Empire”’ has taken its place. There seems to be 
so many varieties of this new style that it is difficult to 
class them together. The newest is,a large round 
crown, with a narrow front and a stiff straight cape 
setting quite high on the head and either worn with- 
out a waterfall, or with a very small one. The pufied 
crowns are much prettier and more dressy than the 
round ones, and are frequently made so that a waterfall 
of considerable size can be worn with them. Black 
shirred silk bonnets, bound and trimmed with velvet, 
are still the generalstyle. Less lace is worn than form- 
erly, probably on account of the greatly increased 
expense. Long veils, or crepe lisse, take somewhat 
from the stiffuess and inelegance of the new style of 
bonnet. 

Godey’s fashion letter for November says : 

“ Round hats are considered indispensable for young 
ladies, and some quite novel shapes are among the late 
importations. ' 

“A tricorne, or three-cornered hat, is called the 
Garde Francaise under Lonis XV. It is made of velvet 
and trimmed with feathers. Another, termed Gamin 
de Paris, is of either velvet or felt, with round crown, 
and trimmed with a colored lisse veil, which hangs 
behind in two wide ends, one of which is brought 
across the face as a veil. Besides these, are the most 
eoquettish little toguets of bright-colored yelvets trim- 
med with grebe and other fanciful plumes. 

“ Head dresses are all in the Greek style, either fillets 
of velvet studded with beads, or stars of gilt, silver, 
or steel, or els¢ they are hung with chains of gilt 

sequins, For full dress, these bandelettes or fillets are 
composed of delicate flowers mounted on gilt stems, 
with green leaves edged and veined with gold. The 
artistic blending of gold with the beautiful flowers and 
foliage renders these coiffures perfectly charming.”’ 

In dresses the most popular material in dress goods 
for winter wear, are— 

“The most popular materials for winter wear are 
eping-lines, Highland cloths, serges, alpacas, poplins, 
reps, mérinos, and linseys or winseys. The latter, 
though worn for some time both in Paris and London, 
were first introduced here last year; but in such small 
quantities as to be seen but by few. This year, how- 
ever, they have been imported to a considerable extent, 
and bid fair to be the fashionable material for walking 
and demi-toilette, suits. Some are of cotton and wool, 
others of cotton and silk; the latter are the softest, 
and make the most stylish dress. They are mostly 
self-colored of the different shades of gray, brown and 
purple. Some are striped, others mottled. The latter 
are of a mixed ground, with uneven-looking knots of 
bright colors dotted over them. The preference, how- 
ever, is decidedly given to the plain linseys.”’ 








Fancy white ties are very much worn, and the most 
novel we have seen were ornamented by means of Dec- 
alcomanie. As the art of Decalcomarfie may not be 
familiar to all our readers, we will give them an idea of 
what it is. Beautifully colored pictures, prepared for 
the purpose, are carefully cut out, covered with a cer- 
tain kind of varnish, and laid on the object to be deco- 
rated, which may be «silk, muslin, glass, China, ivory, 
or wood. A damp sponge is then‘applied to the wrong 
side of the picture, which is uppermost, and the paper 
is removed, leaving on the object to be decorated the 
impression of the picture in‘all its beautiful and deli- 
cate colors. We give the idea, as very many beautiful 
things may be ornamented that would be very suitable 
for Christmas presents. We have seen vases, card 
receivers, saucers, &c., on which the paintings were so 
beautiful that they had all the appearance of Sevres 
China.” ’ 

In cloaks the close fitting basquine of silk, lined and 
wadded, or cloth, is still the prevailing style. Cireu- 
lars are worn rather more than last year, and both 
sacque and circle are quite elaborately trimmed with 
bands of silk, gimp, or lace. , 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Contributed to the Geneseo-Farmer. 








FrencH PIcKLE.—We give the following recipe, 
hoping that all housekeepers will pse it, as it is the 
best pickle that; we know of. 

Slice one peck of green tomatoes and six large onions, 
and spread them on plates over night, with one teacup 
of salt sprinkled oyerthem. In the morning drain off 
the liquid and boil twenty minutes in one quart of 
vinegar and two quarts of water, and then drain them 
through a sieve; take two quarts of vinegar, half a 
pound of white mustard, two pounds of brown sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two table- 
spoonfuls of cloves, two tablespoonfuls of allspice, 
two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tablespoonfuls wf 
mustard. Boil twenty minutes. 


Jounny Cake.—Three cups of meal, one cup of 
flour, two cups sweet milk, One-half cup molasses, one 
teaspoonful soda. This can be baked in two square 
tins or in a two quart basin for a loaf of bread. Bake 
two hours. 


Harp Times Pupprne.—One-half pint molasses, one 
half-pint water, two teaspoonfuls of soda, tablespoon- 
ful of salt, thicken with flour to a tolerable thick batter, 
put it in a pudding-bag, leaving nearly one-half to 
swell, boil it steadily for three hours; to be served 
with cream or vinegar sauce. 











Warers.—Two teacups white sugar, one of butter, 
one of ¢old water, one level teaspoonful soda, roll very 
thin and bake quick. 





A handful of good life is better than a bushel ad 
learning. 
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Hliscellancous, | 


WIDOW JONES’ Cow, 











HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD,* 





Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” ‘ 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a msiden from her phace, 
Lightly tb the warrior stept, . 

Then took the face-cloth from the face: 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
t his child upon her knee,— 
Like summer tempest came her tears,— 
“Sweet, my child, I live for thee.” 





Very Lixe!—An unsophisticated countryman the 
other day, coming to Washington with a load of wood, 
saw a military officer, followed at a respectful distance 
by two orderlies, in full gallop., ‘Good gracious!” 
said he, “‘ haven’t they caught him yet? I was in abovt 
three weeks ago, and they was a-runnin’ after him then.” 





Fame.—Thackeray, when speaking about fame, would 
frequently tell.the following anecdote :—When at din- 
ner, in St. Louis, one day, he heard ofe waiter say to 
another. ‘‘Do you know who that is?’ ‘ No,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘That is the celebrated Mr. Thacker.” 
““What’s he done?’’ ‘Blessed if I know,’’ was the 
reply. 

A Cotonet of one of the regiments attached to the 
Army of the Potomac was recently complaining at an 
evening party that, from the ignorance and inattention 
of the officers, he was obliged to do the whole duty of 
the regiment. ‘Said he; ““Iam my own major, my 
own captain, my own lieutenant, my own sergeant, 
and’’—‘ Your own trumpeter,”’ said a lady present. 








A LIEUTENANT was promenading in full uniform one 
day, and approached a volunteer on sentry, who chal- 
lenged him with ‘‘ Halt! who comes there?’ The 
Lieutenant, with contempt in every lineament of his 
face, expressed his ire with indignant ‘‘ Ass!” The 
sentry’s reply, apt and quick, came, ‘‘ Advance, ass, 
and give the countersign.”’ 





THE following dialogue is said to have taken place re- 
cently between a married couple on their travels: ‘“‘ My 
dear, are you comfortable in that corner?’ “Quite, 
thank you, my dear.”” ‘Sure there’s plenty of room 
for yourfeet?”’ “Quite sure, love.” ‘‘ And nocoldair 
from the window by your ear?’ ‘Quite certain, dar- 
ling.” ‘‘Then, my dear, I'll change places with you.” 





A RICH petroleum worker, gaunt as a skeleton and 
ignorant as a hodman, went to an artist to have his por- 
trait taken. ‘‘ Will you have it taken in oil or water- 
colors ?’’ inquired the artist. ‘Ile, of course,’’ re- 
plied he, ‘‘ It comes to me more natural; and, besides 
it makes me look fatter.” 





Mr. WELD, editor of the New York Despatch, tells 5 
story in as rich and quaint a style as any lord of the 
quill we know of.’ For example— 

“‘ Widower Smith’s wagon stopped one morning be- 
fore widow Jones’ door and gave the usual signal that 
he wanted somebody in the house, by dropping the 
reins, and sitting double, with his elbows on his knees, 
Out tripped the widow, lively as a cricket, with a tre 
mendous black ribbon on her snow-white cap. Good 
morning was soon said on both sides, and the widow 
waited for what was further to be said. 

“Well, ma’am Jones; perhaps you don’t want to 
sell one of your cows, no how, for nothin’, no way, do 
you?” 

‘Well, there, Mister Smith, you couldn’t have spo- 
ken my mind better.—A poor, lone woman like me, 
does not know what to do with so many creatures, and 
I should be glad to trade, if we can fix it.” 

So they adjourned to the meadow.—Farmer Smith 
looked at Roan—then at the widow, then at Brindle— 
then at the widow—at the Downing cow—then at the 
widow again—and so on through the whole forty. The 
same call was made every day for a week, but farmer 
Smith could not decide which cow he wanted. At 
length, on Saturday, when widow Jones was in hurry 
to get through her baking for Sunday—and had ever so 
much to do in the house, asall farmer’s wives and wid 
ows have on Saturday, she was a little impatient. Fa, 
mer Smith was as irresolute as ever. 

‘“‘That Downing cow is a pretty fair creature—but—” 
he stopped to glance at the widow’s face, and then 
walked around her—not the widow, but the cow— 
“That ere short horn Durham is not a bad ld 
beast, but I don’t know—” another look at the widéw. 
‘“*The Downing cow I knew before the late Mr. Jones 
bought her.” Here he sighed at the allusion to the 
late Mr. Jones. She sighed, and they both looked at 
each other. It was a highly interesting moment, 
“Old Roan is a faithful old milch, and so is Brindle 
—but I have known better.’”’ A long stare succeeded 
this speech—the pause was getting awkward, and at 
last Mrs. Jones broke out: 

“Law! Mr. Smith, if J’m the cow you want, do say 
30!” 

The intentions of the widower Smith and the widow 
Jones were duly published the next day as is the law 
and custom in Massachusetts, and as soon as they were 
“out-published”’ they were married. 





LitTte Nannie is a close student of the Bible, but 
not very clear as to some points. ‘‘Ma,’’ said she, one 
Sunday evening, after having sat like a good child al 
day in the house, “have I honored you to-day?” “1 
do not know, Nannie; why do you ask?” said he 
mother. ‘ Because,’’ said little Nan, shaking her curl 
sadly, ‘‘the Bible says, “Honor thy father and the 
mother that thy days may be long; and this has beep 
oh, the longest day I ever saw.” 





Davs yourself with honey, and you will hav 





*Songs for all Seasons, By AL¥rnep Tennyson, Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, e- 


plenty of flies. — { 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1866. 





REDUCTION OF CLUB RATES. 


-——_—— 





TS SRPPTRS FF 


Tus terms of the Genzsrx Farmer for 1866, will be: Single 
copies, $1.00 a year; five copies, $4.00, or 80 cents each; eight 
copies, $6.00, or 75 cents each; and any larger number at the 
same rate. 

PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS ! 

1. To every person sending us five subscribers, at 80 cents 
each, we will send a copy of the Runa ANNUAL AnD Horticut- 
qunat Dieecrory for 1566. 

2. To every person sending us# eight subscribers, at 75 cents 

each. we will send one extra copy of the Farmer, Sree for a year, 


r 


as 


[— Ee a a ee 


anda copy of the Rurat ANNUAL for 1866. 

$. To every person sending us ten subscribers, at 75 cents 
each, we will send prepaid, by mail, a package containing 100 
copies of the Babbittonian Penmanship, which will be very valu- 
able to any one learning to write, and sells for $1.50. Or, if pre- 
ferred, we will send a copy of Emerson & Flint’s Manual of 
Agriculture, (a most valuable book,) or, a copy of The Horse and 
His Diseases; or, Everybody's Lawyer. 

4, To every person sending us twelpe subscribers, we will send 
any of the premiums offered above for ten subscribers, and in 
eddition will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rurart 
Ayxvat for 1566. 

5, To every person sending us f/teen subscribers, we will 
send the same premiums offered for teoelve subscribers, and a 
copy of Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book. 

6. To any person sending us twenty subscribers, at 75 cents 
each, we will send a complete set of the Gengsrz Farmer for 
the years 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, handsomely bound, with 
complete index. 

7. To every person sending us teeenty-five subscribers, we 
will send a set of the bound volumes of the Grnesrx FarMex 
for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and also a set of the bound vol- 
ames of the Ruzat Annvat for 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863. (This is a most valuable premium.) 

8. To every person sending us thirty subscribers, at 75 
cents each, we will send one of Woodruff's Weather Indicators, 
price $6.00. ? 

9. To every person sending us thérty-five subscribers, at 75 
cents each, we will send one of Woodruff's Barometers— 
price $10.00. 








10. To every person sending us forty subscribers, at 75 cents 
each, we will send one of Woodruff's Barometers, price $15.00. 
Or, if preferred, one of Doty’s Washing Machines, price $15.00. 
Sent by express, free of charge, (a thost useful machine, which 
should be in every farmer's family.) 

11. Toevery person sending us one hundred subscribers, at 
75 cents each, we will send one of Grover & Baker's best Family 
Sewing Machines, price $55.00. 

We are endeavoring to make arrangements by which, next 
month, we shall be able to enlarge the list. In the meantime 
will not every friend of the Genrsezr Farmer make an earnest 
effort to double our circulation for 1866? 

ctcomertin tet intataiiestia 
A Good Club in @Few Hours. 


THERE are many young farmers among our readers 
who could easily get up a good club for the Genesee 
Farmer, if they would only make the attempt—and not 
be discouraged if some crabbed old fogys refused to 
take it! Get a few of the best farmers to start the 
list, and it will then be an easy matter to - up a score 
or a hundred. 

A young farmer at North Chili, a few pa since, was 
at the depot, and happening to have a copy of the Gene- 
see Farmer in his pocket, he asked them to look at it, 
and got five new subscribers in about as many minutes ! 
He was surprised, he said, to find how many farmers 
there were who took no agricultural paper whatever. ‘He 
continued his efforts for a little while and soon got up 
a nice club of eighteen, and will doubtless double it in 
a few days. How many others are there that will do 
likewise ? 








“<->:  — 


The Genesee Farmer in Canada, 


Desrrovs of extending the circulation of the Gene- 
see Farmer in Canada, we shall prepay the American 
postage without extra charge. The price to Canadian 
subscribers, therefore, will be the same as in the States, 
when American money is sent. 

For Canada money the price for the present will be: 
Single subscribérs, 70 cents; five copies, $3.00; and an 
extra copy of the Farmer free to the getter-up of the 
club; eight copies, $4.00, with an extra copy of the 
Farmer and Rural Annual free. Larger clubs at the 
same rate, 50 cents each. This it must be understood is 
in Canada money. We hope our Canada friends will 
compete for the Premiums, and give us some good old- 
fashioned Canadian clubs. 

————__+ <=> oe —__—— 


The Rural Annual for 1866. 


Tue number of the RuraL ANNUAL AnD HogTICUL- 
TURAL Drrecrory for 1866, is now in the hands of the 
printer, and will be issued in a few weeks, ‘The price 
will be as hitherto, 25 cents. When taken in clubs 
with the Farmer, 20 cents ; sent prepaid, by mail, to any 
address. We hope every reader of the Genesee Farmer 
will take the RuraL AnnvAL for 1866. It is a cheap 
and valuable work. , 

fae OSES adh 

To our SuBsckiIBbEeRs*—We shall be glad to hear from 
any of our readers.on apy subject of interest to the ag- 
ricultural community. 
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Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


Joseru Kinney, Esq., of Adrian, Ohio, sent some 
time since for a set of the bound volumes of the Far- 
mer, and unsolicited writes about them as follows: 

“T like the set of bound volumes of the Genesee 
Farmer very much. They are just what I want. Ifany- 
thing new turns up on the farm among the stock or 
elsewhere, all I have togo is to turn to the ample index, 
and in one or the other volumes, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred | will find just what I want. 

“ A farmer should always take an agricultural paper to 
keep him posted on the current agricultural literature 
of the time present; but for accidents and incidents he 
should have the back volumes of a standard work, well 
indexed ; and without disparagement to other agricul- 
tural and horticultural fRblications, I say that in my 
opinion the Genesee Farmer, for concise, plain, practical 
common-sense farm and garden information is a 


standard.”’ 
— e<epr ee 


The Cattle Plague in England. 


THE cattle plague which hascaused so much excite- 
ment in England, is still raging. It is a most fatal 
disease for which no cure has as yet been discovered. It 
has carried off thousands of cattle, and at the ‘last 
accounts the disease had broke out among the-sheep 
** in all its intensity and fatal virulence.” 
<=> <-—_— 


The Markets. 








TuHE stringency in the money market still continues, 
both in this country and in Great Britain and France. 
The Bank of England has raised its rate of interest 
to 7 per. cent, and the letters which have passed 
between the American minister, Mr. Adams, and Earl 
Russell in regard to the claims for damages committed 
by the Alabama, has had a somewhat depressing effect 
on United States. bonds, and checked the demand for 
them in England. Gold has advanced about 2 per cent, 
since last month. It is now quoted at 146. The 
speech of Secretary McCulloch, in which he expressed 
his desire to return to a specie basis, and his efforts in 
this direction by funding legal tenders, has had less 
effect on the gold market than was anticipated. The 
banks loan the government large sums at 5 and 6 per 
cent interest, which are payable on giving ten days 
notice. The amount of such call leans is over one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Now, the experience of the 
past few weeks shows that any contraction of the cur- 
rency makes a tight money market and increases the 
rate of interest, and the effect is to cause the banks to 
call in their short loans from the government, so that 
as long as the treasury owes the banks so much money 
payable on demand, or what is almost equivalent to it, 
on giving ten days notice, any attempt to fund legal 
tenders is rendered futile. Before we shall have any 
real contraction in the currency these cail loans must 
be paid off. 

There will be an effort made to prevent such contrac- 
tion. There are those who think that the commerce 
and industrial igterests of the country require more 


require a large amount, and it is certainly true that the 

agriculture of the country, north and sonth, Calls for 

far more capital than it can now obtait. But w 

this desirable object would be attained by the 

more greenbacks is somewhat doubtful, 

they have stimulated speculation far more than they have 

increased the productive interest of the country, Iti 
difficult to estimate the amount of money employed ig 

this worse than useless manner. It is not confined to 

the cities; even farmers have caught the infection, 

They ‘see their neighbors getting suddenly rich from 

some ‘lucky speculation, and are tempted to take g 

chance. Of course, in nine cases out of ten they lose 

all they invest—and keep quiet ; while the lucky ones 

who get rich (only on paper,) make no effort to cop. 

cea! their suddenly acquired wealth. Hearing nothing 

of the failures and much of the successes, people 

become tired of the slow, old fashioned ‘way of gettine 
a living by honest labor. ’ 

From the amount of internal revenue derived from 
the sale of stocks and. other business done by the bro- 
kers in New York, the astounding fact is revealed that 
siz thousand millions of dollars of stocks, &€c., haye 
changed hands during the past year. The amount 
of money made by the brokers on these sales doubt 
less exceeds the total interest derived from all the mj. 
road, bank, and other stocks in the United States, of 
course, what they make somebody loses. Not a fap 
thing is added to the wealth of the nation by these 
transactions. 

The duty of farmers is plain. Stick to your business, 
Be frugal and industrious, and lend all your energies to 
the one grand object of increasing the productiveness 
of your farms. Good farming will pay as never before, 
The more others neglect it the better it will pay those 
who attend to it. Stick to the‘farm, even though it 
should appear that the profits will not pay the taxes, 
These things will right themselves. Speculators: must 
eat. They cannot live on *‘ greenbacks,” but must pay 
them out for the products of the farm. 

The last Mark Lane Express quotes American red 
wheat in London at 44s@47s per quarter, ($.132@$1.41 
per bushel,) and white at 47:@50s ($1.41@$1.50,) and 
spring wheat 43s@46s, ($1.29@$1.38 per bushel.) With 
gold at 1.46, $1.50 in gold is equal to $2.19 in our cur 
rency ; and this is, therefore the highest price of Amer 
ican white wheat in London, and $2.06 the highest 
price of red wheat. It is very evident, therefore, that 
at present prices wheat cannot be shipped to England 
Wheat is worth more in Rochester than it is in London! 

Four years ago at this time the highest price of 
American white wheat in London was $1.89, and the 
highest. price of red, $1.74.. While in this city the 
former was worth $1.25, and the latter $1.07... 
Three years ago at this time, American white wheat 
in our currency was worth $2.30 in London, and red 
$2.20. In this city the former sold for $1.30 and the 
latter for $1.10. 

In October last year, American ted wheat was worth 
in our currency $2.60 in London, and $1.75 in this city. 
Now, as we have said, it is worth more in this city than 





rather than less currency. The South alone will 


it is in London, 





mya 8b BELEERES || 
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This is a very important fact. It shows one of two | if any, that will pay to export. Corn, barley, oats, 
'- “¢hings; either that we have raised no more sound| rye and peas are all much lower. Beans are nearly as 
Nether qrheat than is needed for home consumption ; or that | high. Few were planted last summer, and the yield 
Re of the present prices have no real basis and must decline. is exceedingly light. There are probably fewer beans 
—_ If the former is true—if for the first time in many | (except old ones) in the country than for many years. 
i have years, the’ United States and Canada have not raised The probability is that they will bring a high price be- 
It ig gore wheat than is needed for home consumption, fore spring, Butter is higher than ever before known. 
Fed in prices may be much higher thanthey now are. , Cheese brings a higher price than the English market 
ned to The following table, which we compile from the | will warrant, and will probably be lower. Wool, though 
tion markets in the Genesce Farmer, shows the price of some lower than Jast year, still brings a good price as com- 
from of our leading agricultural products in New York at | Pared with the general average. Hogs and cattle are 
ake g this seasop, for the last seven years : - | higher than ever before. Potatoes are lower than last 
Y lose rd { year, bat considerably above the average,, Those who 
“oney ‘7 BoSCPP PRS PES F 4 wintered their potatoes last year lost money, time and 
ies oe a oe eer ee labor, by so doing, and the probability is that this year 
thing Z ; = & : Bom’ : . ae fo | less will be kept over than usual, and consequently they 
“ople Pop ey: : ; : * fi are likely to bring good prices in the spring. 
ttine Boss : oss 4 In this city a few Gressed hogs have been brought in 
: é : oe and sold at 166. to 17c., but the market has not yet fair 
rs ¢ Fs E eosass a 8 S = & MF ly Bana “mare — aaa oan ee vi 
® |samples have been sold as high as $2.50. w 
that e9 © ° 20.8 ¢.2,8 9 ® ° 3 brings from $20 to $2.10. Barley still brings only 
ae sSaoaraesestsssees } | 81.00, Oats 45c. Corn is quoted at 90c.@9%5c.,: but 
unt there is little doing and it would not bring this by the 
bt pe quantity. Buckwheat is not yet in market. Hay 812 
ail. ietiesSIt88aee e & |. | @818per ton. Potatoes sell from the wagons at60c.@ 
Of * @ | 7c. Shippers are paying only $1.25,to €1.37i¢c. per 
an e6°® © 6 8 ° eee °6 ® © = barrel for peach-blow potatoes, and $1.75 for mercers, 
ese feltsrBlesSseee 3 3 J Onions are dull at 60c.@75c. per bushel. Wool quiet 
x : at about 60c. Apples $4.00@$5.00 per barrel. Cider 
8. ie $6.00@$6.50 per barrel. Mill-feed $16 @ ton for 
to a - - © | |“sprouts.” Butter 45c. Eggs have sold within.a 
"i eSe Bo H SES SES BE = | ow days as high as 40c. @ doz Chickens and tur 
e COS ROOHOCHOSSOORE kies 18¢.@20c. 
" eSe Ba kSseaanss sy) New York Cattle Market.—There have been few 
‘ * * * changes in cattle, sheep and hogs since our last re 
' ant ws 2, port—good beef cugeie mm at # b. mds» 
. ms P y a o f & L | mated dressed weignt, (In Boston prices are quoted for 
; awe So 5.1 88 Pee @ | the four quarters, including hide and tallow, but in 
886 ° © 6 6 ° ©6966 ® 4 © | New York prices are quoted by the estimated weight 
) »f@a SH! 8.8 8 BBS & B / | of the four quarters’) The hide and tallow, which are 
. x * now worth 9c.@9ic. @ tb., helping to make up the 
° butchers’ profits. As a general rule a steer weighing 
bes , £ ) | 1,000 tbs. live weight would be estimated at 660 Ibs: 
ona, ealpneabndins ote gatesk Such a steer at 18c. @ I. would bring $118.80. 
y 6eeoo686 ® 8 6 - 6° ® 4 9 Farmers are taking advantage of the present high 
sa@ea kz =e 2 Be & 1 2 E | Jj | price of beef to dispose of their working cattle, quite 
x * a number of such being ‘in market last week. A 
Z pait that would weigh 38.500 Ibs. would’ be ésti- 
yg ae —— = Se mated at 2,310 ths., and at 17c. would bring $392.70! 
aSFRSRSESE SSS $8 y These are high prices, and it ipa diaibasibemmene 
eS GeaGeeeseseseseses eo @ | that so few poob cattle are sent to market, the average 
sss S we aa % = PS & & 8 ; quality last week being better than for several months 
past. Sheep bring from 7¢.@81¢c. ® Bb. live weight. 
There is an immense number sent) every week to New 
J» lope oe = | = B 1 | Mork, indicating’ what statistics show, that there are 
eS RRRSRESSESERES @ {great many sheep in the country. \ 
eereeoeoe oe coe t The supply of hogs was small. The receipts last 
sas 8 3 8 z & g & 3 g = z j week were 18,450 head, against 19,631 the same week 
* last year, and 36,624 the same week in 1863. Good 
Gooé sound wheat is higher now than at this time hogs bring 13¢.@l14c. @ Mb. live weight. “‘ Scallawage” 





last year. Inferior wheat is lower, and it is this kind, ' 11>s¢. 
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Do Farmers Want a Market Paper? 


A Western New York correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman has been writing some sensible articles ‘in 
regard to a remedy for the present very unsatisfactory 
manner in which wool and other farm products are dis- 
posed of,” and he contends that the “first and most 
urgent need is a good reliable market paper—one that 
will be to the United States what the Mark Lane 
Hzupress is to England.’’ He thinks such a paper would 
save to farmers hundreds of thousands, if not millions 
of dollars. We believe he is right, but the truth is that 
too many farmers care more fora miscellaneous, story- 
telling paper, than they do for one strictly devoted to 
their interests. Or rather, perhaps, the farmers them- 
selves care little for an agricultural paper, but think it 
respectable to take one, and the less agricultural matter 
it contains the better it suitsthem. They will take one 
of these miscellaneous family papers im preference to 
such a real agricultural journal as the Country Gentle- 
man, even though it quotes barley, week after week and 
month after month, twenty or thirty cents a bushel less 
than the mark«t price, and mill feed $10.00a ton higher 
than the farmers can buy it for. So far as the Genesee 
Farmer is concerned, we can simply say, that we have en- 
deavored to give a correct report of the markets and have 
also given our opinion in regard to future prices. Those 
of our readers who have files of the Farmer and will 
take the trouble to look back at these reports, will be 
able to judge how far these opinions have been well 
founded. All that we claim for our market reports is, 
that they are disinterested, and that the opinion express- 
edin regard to future prices is based on a thorough 
study of the subject. There is no other page of 
the Farmer that costs so much labor and thought as 
these market reports, and it is exceedingly gratifying 
to us to know that some of our readers at least appre- 
ciate these orts, and that they have been the means 
of saving ti: ia from much loss. 

Let us take a hasty glance at our record. In April, 
1861, before hostilities had actually commenced many 
papers predicted that prices would advance immediate- 
ly on the commencement of war. We advanced the opin- 
ion (see Genesee Farmer, April, 1861, page 127,) that the 
effect of the war would be to depress prices, Such 
proved to be the case, That falland winter corn in the 
West was cheaper than coal, and was used forfuel! At 
that time, in an article entitled ‘‘ What will be the first 
effect of the War on Agriculture,’’ ( Genesee Farmer, Sept. 
1861, page 267,) we showed that the expenditure of a mil- 
lion dollars a day, borrowed from the future and spent in 
the presert, could not fail to advance prices. Every- 
thing was depressed at the time. In this city, 28c. per 
pound was the top price for wool. In*Chicago corn 
sold as low as 18c. a bushel; oats 13@lic. In New 
York the very best beef cattle brought only 8c. per 
pound, dressed weight; good sheep 3c. per pound; 
pelts 20 cents each; heavy corn fed hugs 38(@4c. per 
pound, live weight. Business was stagnant and many 


men were seeking employment, and it wasat this time 
that we assured farmers that we were on tlie eve of 
higher prices, and that we were ‘sure it would be to 


$e 
provements on the land.” We need not my how ian 
this has proved. The farmers who made improvement, 
at that time have reaped arith reward, 

All dtring the war we showed, month after Monta, 
that farmers should not sell except for high prices, and 
when the war was closed, and produce fell, we gave 
some reasons why our wheat, at least, should bring 
“high prices’ (see Genesee Farmer, June, 1865, 
192.) Then in July we contended that “prices in 
gold will be higher than they were last year,” and that 
“the growing ease in the money market will keep up 
the price of gold.” (Genesee Farmer, July, 1865, page 
225.) See also an article on the wool market, inthe 
same number. In the August number we advised 
farmers not to be in a hurry to sell their wheat, Buy- 
ers were then “talking”? abouta dollarabushel! Ana 
in the market report of our family cotemporary fur 
August 26, red wheat was quoted at $1.40@$1.50, Not 
a word of advice to its farmer readers. On the 28th of 
Angust we saw amber wheat sold in this city for 32.08, 
and we then said, “‘there may be a slight reaction, but 
if the facts given above are to be relied upon it, would 
seem impossible for wheat to fall permanent'y, It ig 
generally best, however,’’ we added, “to sell when you 
can get a good price.” (See Genesee Farmer, for Sep- 
tember, page 288-9.) Sure enough, the reaction came, 
but was of short duration, and prices since then have 
been if anything a little higher. 


We do not know who the eorrespondent of the Coun- 
try Genteman is; but if this should meet his eye, we 
hope it will convince him that there is one agricultural 
paper in Western New York that endeavors to give 
correct market reports, and also lays before its readers 
such information as may ‘‘ enable them to decide when 
to hold on and when to sell’? We agree with him, 
however, that a first class reliable weekly paper devoted 
to the commercial interests of agriculture is needed— 
or that the existing agricultural journals should pay 
more attention to the subject. 

——_*+=> ———— ' 
Emigration from Ireland. 


Tue official report of the Registrar-General for Ire- 
land has recently been published. For the seven first 
months of this year, * 62,262 persons left the country, 
stating it to be their intention not to return,” In 1864, 
the number for the same period was 84,586, showing in 
this year a decrease of 22,324. ‘‘The total number of 
emigrants from the commencement of the enumera 
tion at the Irish ports, in May 1851, to the 3lst of July, 
1865, is 1,591,487.” 


ates 

Tosacco From Ecrpt.—Bayard Taylor informs the 
editor of the Rural Advertiser, Philadelphia, that he 
raised the present season a few plants of the real Lata 
kia Tobacco, probably the first ever grownin the United 
States. The seed was brought from Egypt, and he 
considers the plants he has grown fully equal to any he 
ever saw on Mount Lebanon, from whence the cele- 
brated Latakia tobacco comes. It is quite a distinct 
species, having a broad velvety leaf, and a pale yellow 








their interest to set these men to work in making im- 


blossom. No seed for distribution until another year. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


« FLOUk OF Bones” —(T. C.)—We have not used this 
manure, and do not know the price. We believe the 
bones are first steamed under high pressure, and are 
afterwards ground into “flour.” Bones contain about 
4 per cent of phosphate of lime and animal matter 
capable of yielding five per cent ofammonia. Peruvian 

o contains about 16 per cent of ammonia, and 25 
per cent of phosphate. The phosphate of the guano is as 
soluble. as‘\any mechanical process can possibly make 
pones. We think Peruvian guano at $100 per ton 
would be as cheap as bones (ground as fine as flour) at 


$40 per ton. 

Sueer GNAWING APPLE TREES—(W. C.)—If the trees 
are young the sheep may trouble them, ‘but they will 
not eat the bark of old trees. We have had sheep this 
year in an apple orchard that was set out eight years 
ago, and do not think they have gnawed a single one of 
the trees. Late in the fall or in winter they would be 
more likely to do harm. Young trees may be protected 
by smearing the stems as high up as the sheep can 
réach, with some unpleasant mixture, such as fresh 
manure from the cow stable, mixed with tobacco 
water. It can be appiied with a stiff broom. 








Garcet In Cows.—In the October number of the 
Farmer, page 323, Mr. Slayton, of Michigan, inquired 
for a cure for garget in cows. The case he mentions is 
of too long standing to be cured. Cases of short du- 
ration can be cured by the use of spoke root (called by 
some poke weed.) Give a piece the size of a chestnut 
every other day fora week, or give two or three table 
spoonfuls of salt petre. Either of them is an effectual 
remedy.—G. P., Fairport, N. Y. 





Tarps Worms tn Horses.—I have a pair of horses 
which for the past year have been troubled with the 
white tape worm, which I could not get rid of. They 
were poor and very dull, with hair standing towards 
their heads, instead of the tail. I tried all remedies I 
knew, or could hear of, with no effect. A few weeks 
since I was told to give a tablespoonful of salt every 
day. I did so and have nowa different team, lively and 
fattening finely with same fare as before.—G. P., Fair- 
port, N. Y. 


Horses should be regularly salted, whether troubled 
with wornis or not. Good feed, good grooming, well 
ventilated stables, careful driving, regular watering and 
feeding at stated hours with free access to salt, will in 
nine cases out of ten, cure horses of bots, worms, &c. 
A few carrots would help materially. If the horse is 
really affected with tape worms (which is not often the 
case, unless he has been starved when a colt,) a quarter 
of a pint of spirits of turpentine mixed with a pint and 
ahalf of linseed oil, and given in the morning while 
the horse is fasting, will generally effect a cure. Give 
some warm bran mashes afterwards, and a pint of warm 
ale would do no harm. Most horses that are thought 
to be “‘wormy,” are simply troubled with indiges- 
tion, and need nutritious food, with great regularity in 
feeding. We have repeatedly noticed that our horses 
are troubled with ‘ worms,” or “ bots,” the day after 
they have been to the city and have gone without their 
regular noon feed, standing, while heated perhaps, 


with their feet in the gutter by the sidewalk, while the 
driver is taking ‘‘ somthin’ to keep the cold out,” ina 
corner grocery,and who when he starts for home, 
makes up for lost time by fast driving. The wonder is 
that horses are not more frequently tréubled with 
“worms”? than they are; or rather that indigestion, 
cholic and other attendant evils, do not carry off more 
horses than they do.—Eprrors. 

——_ <= ¢ 

Potato DIsEaSE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 

The Mark Lane Express of October 2, says: “The more 
we hear of the potato crop, the less assurance have we 
of its keeping qualities. In some localities the whole 
growth has been lost.” It would seem from the general 
reports in the English papers that the crop is the largest 
that has been raised for many years, but that the dis- 
ease is unusually virulent and destructive. 

—— +> 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Lite Assurance, 





AmoNGsT companies which we would announce to 
our readers, is the Union Mutual, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, organized in 1848, with a cash capital of 
$50,000. Its assets are now $1,250,000, being a remark- 
able exhibit of prosperity, creditable alike to its man- 
agement and favorable to tae insured, who, sharing in 
its profits, are now recciving back large dividends, 
paid when declared, thereby greatly lessening the cost 
of their policies. Having their large assets or capital 
well invested in good securities, it is fully if not more 
safe than any bank, and having a system special and. 
peculiar to itself, 7 which forfeiture upon all its poli- 
cies is prevented, the company offers advantages over 
and above all others now doing business: in addition 
to all this, its reputation is perfect for honorable 
dealing as well as financial stability, for during its 
lengthy business career, invetving as it has losses to 
the amount of $900,000, it has not been disgraced by 
having a single law suit,.or by making delays in the 
payment of its claims. (See advertisement.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FEw short advertisements of interest to farmers—eand <cnly 
such—will be inserted in che Genesze Farmer at twenty-five 
eents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 




















THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terms—Invariasty tx Apvance—One Dollar s year. In 
clubs of five and upwards, Eighty Cents each. ’ 


bpp me PEACH PITS wanted. Address, P. Bowen, 
East.Aurora, New York. nov® 








A DAW! Agents wanted to sell a new and wonder- 
| 95 ful SEWING MACHINE the only cheap one licens- 
ed. Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. oc3t 


‘RET ART OF CATCHING FISH—in 
Sa as fast as you can pull them out, and no aot on 4 





Sent for only ten cents, by Julius Rising, Southwick, Massachn- 
setts. "Also Gard er’s patent “ Snap and Catching Fish Hooks;” 
takes every fish that bites. Price cents, Circulars <5 

: nov- 





ING SING GRAPE VINES,---My only business is 
S to grow Grape Vines and 1 sel! only the vines T grow. I 
warrant true to name only the Grape Vines sold by J. F. Deliot, 


Sing Sing, New York. nov-4t 








A MONTH-—Male or Female Agents wanted, Ad- 
S55 dress, with stamp, E. E. Logkwood, Detroit, Mich, nlt® 
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THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


A WEEKLY 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


Newspaper for the Family and the Fireside, will soon enter on its 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 
of publication, True to 
The Church, the Constitution, and the Union, 
It is calculated to edify and please both . 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


All new subscribers paying us in advance for 1866 shall have 
their names immediately entered, and the Observer will be sent 
to them 


UNTIL JANUARY FIRST, GRATIS! 


Subscribe soon, as the free papers will commence when the 
names are entered. 


Sample copies sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3 50a Year, in Advance, 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
nov-lIt 87 Park Row, New York. 


INSURE IN THE BEST. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
OCOMPANY, Boston, Mass.. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent; W. H. Hollister, Secretagy. 
code bhoepasesocdo0s0emeegneginsecsonps cesses $1,250,100 
oe 900,000 
Dividends 500,000 
This Company is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST and BEST Life 
Insurance Companies in the United States, The security of its 
investments and the economy of its general management have 
successfully commended it to the confidence of the public, and 
made 
THE HISTORY OF ITS PAST ITS PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE. 


It issues all the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plans 
of insuring, ORIGINAL WITH ITSELF, to which public attention is 
invited. 

It is purely mutual, all the profits are divided annually among 
the insured. 

Call before insuring elsewhere. 

Examination is invited. 

GEORGE N. REYNOLDS, General Agent. 
Office, 33 Arcade, Rochester. 








Post Office address—Box 525. 
Epwry Szecys and W. 8. Campseti—Agents, novtf 


The Kittatinny. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT, AND WHO SAYS IT. 
I consider it the pest Blackberry I have yet seen.—Charles 





I Believe it to be the sxest Blackberry I know of. — Wm. &. 

nter. 

Ieis superior. sweeter and better flavored than New Rochelle. 
Dr. I. P. Trimble. 

Berries are very large, sweet, and of most excellent flavor, and 
possesses the great merit of being ripe when they are black,— 
Am, Agriculturist. 

As large and productive as New Rochelle—much superior in 
flavor, and —_— a few days earlier.— W. A. Fitch, Associate 


Editor Am. 
For full culars, prices, &c., address, with am. 
1t E. WILLIAMS, Montelair, N. J. 


100 PHOTOGRAPHS OF _UNION GENE- 

RALS sent tpaid for 25 cents; 100 Photographe of 
Handsome Ladies for 25 cents; 100 Photographs of Actors for 25 
cents; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 cents. Address 
©. R. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. Oct8t* 


00 A YEAR made by any one with $15—Stencil 
. Tools. No experience necessary. The Presi- 
dents, Cashiers, and Treasurers of three Banks indorse the circu - 
lar, Sent free with samples. Address the American Stencil 








Babbittonian Penmanship, 


HIS SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING 
i being ordered by the thousand and sent to overs nee 
Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies on selfee +$..0) 
card-board copy slips, and will guide the learner to an elepat 
on pee | of the pen without schools or teachers, Terms, post. 
paid to all parts of the Union, $1.50. 
otal +e $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 
“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship i 
me St oo Posmdi. Pe ene 
“It is chaste and beautiful."—New York Eva i 
“ a sie — - Women of fae oy editor of 
a religious journal has cafled it magnificent, and 
of ae PA age and Messenger. worth ae 
“ Babbittonian Penmanship is far th advance of 
tems. ist. It is more scientific. 2d. It gives o mere cage 
elementary discipline, 8d. It is more beautiful. 4th. It is S 
practical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly Spencerian Penman, 7 
“ Admirably adapted to the end in view."—N. ¥. Observer 
The system is unequaled for use of schools as well as priv 
learners, great reduction being made. Splendid terms offered 


to Agents. A fine 
GOLD MEDAL 
offered to the best Babbittonian Penman, and another fi 
improvement from Babbittonian copies, — 
te" Send for Circular, or forward money for Penmanship to 


BABBITT & WILT, Principals of Miami ( 
College, Dayton, Ohio. . - ele “eeu 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


AND 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


A 


ND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 

C. W. SEELYE, 
Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y, 


Foot Rot in Sheep 


CAN BE THOROUGHLY CURED BY USING 
WHITTEMORE’S 


CURE FOR FOOT ROT IN SHEEP, 


It has been tested in most sheep-growing districts and effected 
POSITIVE CURES 


where everything else failed. Certificates ean be had on applica 
tion to the proprietor. 

ta” Ask for WHITTEMORE'S CURE, for sale by all druggists, 
and by Post & Brurr, Rochester; WieuTman & Co. Bath, N, 
Y.; and by the sole manufacturer, F. W. Wurrrzmore, Chatham 
Four Corners, N. N. auét 


“rE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.—A new system 
of Puystognomy. Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, with “Signs og Cnaracrer, aN» How To 
tzaD Tuem,” fgiven in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED FOR 1866, devoted to Prrevoro- 
GY, PuysioLtocy, Puysio.oey, Payrs1oenomy, Psycno.oey, 
Etnno.oey, and to the Intellectual, Social and Spiritual Nature 
of Man. Amply illustrated. New volume. Only $2.00 a i‘ 





Address 
aptf . 








Single numbers, 20 cents. Address FOWLER AND WE 
389 Broadway, New York. octat 


PREMIUM 

WHITE CHESTER, PIGS 
FOR SALE. 

r[uE Hoa BREEDERS MANUEL, with Cirealars and Prioes 


sent free of oe. A 
seSt N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


TILE MACHINE. 


E BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 
containing description. A. La. rare nog, 
Waterloo, N. Y. - 


A MONTH! Agents wanted 














Tool Works, Springfield, Verquont. oc8t 


4s for sia entirely new 
; articles, just out. Address O, T, GARE 
Building, Biddeford, Maine. Pies Te 
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~~  §UPERIOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


fn the beautiful “Connecticut River Valley.” 
BURNHAWS 


) AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Springfield, Mass. 


By far the largest, most complete and thorough Institution of 
the kind in New England, where Young Men are thoroughly 
trained and properly fitted for all Business Pursuits. GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT in the Method of Instruction, uniting School 
Boem and Counting Room upon a plan that secures all the prac- 


SOUTHERN PEACH PITS. 


New Stock of 1865. 


FROM THE BEST VIRGINIA NATURAL TREES. 





Warranted of Prime Quality. 





For Sale by 
SCHANCK & ROMAIN, 


141 West Street, New York. 


. 


Price single barrel, delivered at depots, $4.50. Five baifels 





and upwards, $4 per barrel. 


ee” THE QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED. oct-tf 





tical advantages of each. 

Banking Houses, Merchants’ Emporium, and twenty 
distinct business offices in practical operation. The Student 
Buys, Sells, Barters, Ships, Consigns, Discounts, Insures and 
keeps his accounts, as in Actual Business. 


Prof. John W. Fowler, LL. D., for eighteen years 
President of the “New York State and National Law School,” 
Poughkeepsie, has charge of Law and Lecture Departments, and 
will devote his entire time to the interest of this College. 


Normal Writing Department—lIn charge of the 
best business and Ornamental Penman and Teacher on the Con- 


2 to 4 years, very strong and fine. 
Dwarf Pears—? to 8 years, very stocky and strong.- 


Standard Pears, 


Good assortment, of varieties. 


Apples—Standard and Dwarf—thrifty. 
Cherries—1 and 2 years. 
Plums—? and 8 years. 
Peaches—1 year. 


Small Fruits—AGRICULTURIST and other Strawberries, 


EV ERGREENS, ee TREES, SHRUBS, 
tS, &e. 


His 


We have paid special attention to the cultivation of the Naw 


Harpy Grapes, and ,offer strong, well-grown plants of Lona, 
Aprronpac and IsragELia by the hundred or thousand at -low 


rates. 
tinent. Superior facilities for acquiring a thorough knowledge ALSO, 

_ . : _ DELAWARE, ALLEN’S HYBRID, 
of the Science and Practice of Telegraphy. LIBERAL DE CONCORD, fi. PROLIFIC. 
DUCTIONS made to Soldiers who have received disabling and DIANA, ROGERS’ HYBRID, 

REBECCA, | OREV ELING, 


honorable wounds while in their country’s service. 


Necessary Qualifications.—No particular degree of 
advancement is required. Students can enter now or at any 
time, with an absolute certainty of success.’ 


and nearly all the valuable kinds. Also, a splendid lot of Drta- 
ware and Diana Lawers, many of them with 6 feet bearing 


wood, 
Address with stamp for Price List, 


BRONSON, GRAVES’& SELOVE 
WasainctTon Staeer Nursexy, Geneva, N. Y. 


sept 





Editorial Opinions,—* The success of this College is 
80 great a3 to warrant the belief that it will eventually become 
the Lareest, as it is already the pest, institution of the kind in 
the country.—Springfield Republican, June 21, 1565. 

“It has the endorsement of the best business men in Western 
Massachusetts."— Northampton Free Press. 

“Competent judges speak in warm commendation of this in- 
stitution, of its excellent management and practical utility”— 
The Congregationalist. 

“From reliable information we believe that it is all it pro- 
fesses."—Christian Alvocate and Journal. 

“It isone of the most complete and thorough institutions of 
the kind in the country."—Methodist. 

“In every particular it is a first-class Business College—equal 
in its course of study, corps of instructors, and general facilities, 
to any similar institution in the United States."*Springjield 
Dasly Union. . 

“The references to it from New England leave a very favora- 
ble impression of the advantages the institution affords. Its lo- 
cation is central, and the course of study is thorough and practi- 


"New York Evening Post. N 
4 


Send us Names,—To persons who will send us, plainly 
written, the P. O. address of forty young men likely to be inter- 
ested in obtaining a business education, we wil! forward our 
COLLEGE REVIEW and “ How to Do Business,” a manual of 
practical ‘affairs and guide to success in life. Send only one 
name from a family, and not over a dozen from one village or 
small village. * 

Write for Particulars.—Circulers, Papers, &c., giving 
fall particulars relating to the course of Study, expense of Board 
and Tuition, may be had gratis. 

For specimens of Penmanship, Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, 
Checks, &c., send 25 cents. Address : , 
LOUIS W. BURNHAM, 

Paxsiwent, Springfield, Mass. 





ect2t 


The Philadelphia Raspberry. 


WILSON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY. 


Best Selected Strawberries, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—VINES—ASPABA- 


GUS AND RHUBARB PLANTS, * 


2” Send for Catalogues, Gratis. 
audt WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 
ADE of the celebrated, strong, tenacious clay of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Fire 
Brick, in Fire Brick Kilns, and sold st moderate prices, as the 
clay MUST be removed from over valuable beds of the best 


White Ware and Fire Brick Clay. Also double glazed Sto: 





Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pife to 
ure water free from rust and poison. Stove Einings and Fire 
Shipped by rail water 


rick, &c., d&c., of best — , 
direct from factory, on Ship Channel of Raritan River, 
from New York city. 

seSt CROSSMAN BROS. & CO., Woodbridge, N. J. 


' GRAPE VINES. 
ALL THE BEST SORTS 


by the dozen, hundred or thousand. Cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best. 
Also, a full assortment of 
GOODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES. 


(2 Circulars free. Address 
Best D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N, Y. 
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TRUE’S, POTATO PLANTER. 


Tas MacHINE has been improved the past 





season so that it will now cut and drop the potatoes 


with almost perfect regularity. It will drop one, two or three pieces at a time according as the guages are 
set—one or two feet apart, as desired. It will make the furrow, cut, drop and cover an acre of potatoes in, 


two hours. 
7 


State and County Rights for Sale. Agents wanted. 


MANUFACTURED BY J. L. TRUE, 


GARLAND, MAINE. 


noy-tf 











WOOD SAWINC MACHINERY, 
FARMERS’ HORSE POWERS, 
&c., &c., &ec. 

2” For Iastrated  peamteaore Circulars, containing Prices, 


&c., address J. W. MO 
leans county, N. Y. 


MERICAN ROOFING COMPANY.—GREEN'S 

PATENT.—This company is now prepared to furnish one 

of the best articles of Roofing ever introduced, consisting of a 
stout material made water-proof by a compound of 


INDIA RUBBER, 


hardened by a coat of METALLIC PAINT prepared expressly. 
The whole fabric has been 
THOROUGHLY TESTED, 
isentirely WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of 
weather. 
It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth. 
It is designed for covering 
RAILWAY CARS, 
STEAMBOATS, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, and SHEDS- 
It can be laid down by any sensible working man. It is 
cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 
It can be seen in use and samples had by applying at the of- 
HENRY SMITH, Agent. 
No. 94 Wall street, New York. 


nov-2t 








~A DA Y—Acents ted to sell a new and wonderful 
Sewing Machine—the best machine out. Address with 
2 D. B. Herrington & Oo., Detroit, Michigan, nov-1t* 


UNT, r, puoeina Iron Works, Medina, Or- 
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The November and December Numbers Free, 





To all new subscribers for 1866, whose names are sent 
in the present month, we will send the November and 
December numbers of this year, free. This applies to 
clubs as well as to single subscribers. 

Lost NUMBERS OF THE FaARMER.--We can supply any 


to receive them. This we do without charge, as we are 


anxious that our readers should pregerve the entire yol- 
| ume. , 








numbers of the Farmer to those who have lost or failed | 











